



Wednesday 
February 5i 
5pm to late. 


T.ev ening of cellar searching. Vintage Wheat 
Wine Ale, Baltic Porter, Gravitation, Imperial Stout, 
Farmhouse Ale, Really Old Brown Dog and fresh 
brews, too. 


FARMHOUSETG.com 


BE THE MVP AT YOUR PARTY! 
(SUPER) SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 2ND 

Delight your friends by bringing home 
Zero Gravity growlers & flatbreads "to go". 

Pick up "par-bakea flatbreads the day before the game 
& finish them up in your own oven at game time. 

As a special treat, our favorite Buffalo Chicken flatbread 
wilfbe available for pick up beginning on Saturday. 
We will be closing at 6:00pm (Super) Sunday 


INF FARMHOUSE COM 

160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
802.859.0888 


FARM 
. HOUSE 

^s. TAP & GRILL A 


POSITIVEPIE' 


lave Yarrington brings his Portsmouth thunder to 


TA **00 M \ 

FIFTH ANNUAL * 

- — GAME DAY ==- 


SUNDAY o2, ° 2 * 14 


THE ULTIMATE DIP THROWDOWNi 
Bring your best homemade dip along with 
your choice of bread, chips, veggies, etc. 
Each dip will be subjected to rigorous 
tasting & based on popular opinion a 
winner will be deemed thes 

THREEPENNY DIP- OFF 


Think your dip can handle the 
Competition? 


FLATBREAD 


.threepenny taproom. 






Family 


Join us for Peak <S3> 

CwMAviAMAAf Spruce Peak 

Experiences PERFO rming 

WINTER 2014 ARTS CENTER 


Vermont Town Hall 


~ A CONVERSATION 

m*-\ WITH BILL MCKIBBEN 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 31, AT 7:00 P.M. 

Bill McKibben is the authorof a dozen 
^*3***^ book s abou t the environm ent, and the 
founder of the global grassroots climate 
~ campaign 350.org. Time Magazine 

L . - dubbed him ‘the planet's best green 

E mi s journalist' and the Boston Globe said in 

2010 that he was 'probably the country's 
most important environm entalist' McKibben will be in conversati on with 
Vermont journalist and bestselling author David Goodman. 




THE SLEEPING BEAUTY - 
RUDOLF NUREYEV STATE 
BALLET THEATRE 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 7:00 P.M. 

The world's most beloved fairytale 
involving a beauti lul princess, an 
enchantment of sleep, a handsome 
prince, and triumph over adversity. This 
50+ member ballet company on its third 
US tour hails from Ufa, famed dancer 
Rudolf Nureyev’s home town. Sponsored 
by Ferro Jewelers and TD Bank. 


JOSHUA KANE'S 
BORDERS OF THE MIND 
THE PSYCHIC SHOW FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 7:00 P.M. 

With warmth and charm, mentalist Joshua Kane 
identifies audience members with spedal powers. 

Can he read your mind? People of all ages leap 
to partidpate! The entire audience experiences 
simultaneous telepathy and witnesses dazzling 
feats of lie detection and what must be psychic 
phenomena. You’ll take home the memory of a 
ifetime! Sponsored by TD Bank 


For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 

PERFORMING „ „ 

Arts Center Box office: 802-760-4634 
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* LIBATIONS * BREWING 


"BEST BEER TOWN Dl NEW ENCLAND." - Mon Glob. 

Get The Players On The Ice! 


Tuesday, February 4lh, 2014, 4:00pra- 10:00pra 

Support our local skaters! 

10% of the night’s sales will go HYHA to 
help recoup some of their recent losses. 

Have dinner plans? Feel free 
make a donation! 

$4 feme! draughts everyday 

1^7^ 23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 
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recent losses. 
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HOT PRESSED PAIMIIMI 

Poutine & Fry Bar, New England Lobster Roll, 
and much more now at Guild Fine Meats! 


HOURS: Mon.-Sat. 8am to Gpm: Sun. 10am to 5pm 
111 Saint Paul Street I Burlington, VT 05401 
802.497.1645 1 info@guildfinemeats.com 

uvwvu.guildfinemeats.com 






Celebrate our 
20 th Anniversary 
with us! 

Bring in this ad and receive 

20% OFF M°e"n 

One coupon per person. Excludes alcoholic beverages. 
Good through 2/2/14. 

We appreciate the support 
of all of our valued customers, 
local farmers and trusted 
suppliers over the past 20 years 



Ask about our new gluten-free menu! 

3 Main St, Montpelier • 223.0229 • sarduceis.com 



Pon't 'For^stf, Val&ntin&S Patj is fric/atj, 



The North 
Face Store 

877 - 284-3270 

Monday - Saturday: IO am - 7 pr 


ther^ali: 

j viMALorr J FLASHDRY. 

0 F LIEUT SERIES 

0 SUMMIT SERIES 


WARM-TECHI 


Leading a 
Revolution in 
Insulation Innovation 


;|i SAVE on Past Season’s Models 
Best Prices & Selection 
jJj Full Range Jackets, Vests & Pants 
Daypacks, Technical Packs, 
iff Sleeping Bags & Tents 
'■% Friendly. Knowledgeable 


south end 


JOIN US, 


WE’RE OPEN! 


The South End Kitchen is a breakfast and lunch cafe, 
education kitchen, and Blue Bandana Chocolate Maker. 


M-F 7:30AM-5PM I SAT. 8AM-5PM I SUN. 8AM-3PM 


UPCOMING CLASSES: 

Cook for your Sweetie Thurs. Feb. 6th 6:30-8:30pm 
Sweet and Spicy Truffle Making Sat. Feb. 8th 10am-l2pm 
Sign up at southendkitchenvt.com/classes/ 


802.864.0505 I 71E PINE STREET, BURLINGTON 
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JANUARY 22-29, 2014 


Republican Sunset on 

Burlington City Council? 



KURT WRIGHT BIANKA LEGRAND 

Republican Democrat 


RON RULOFF SELENE COLBURN 

Independent Progressive 


T wo Republicans— one veteran and one newcomer 
— are seeking to maintain their party’s meager 
presence on the Burlington City Council. 

Voters will decide the council races on Town Meeting 
Day, March4. Democrats and Republicansarevyingfortwo 
seatsin Ward 4and Ward 7; if Democrats secure both, they 
would lay claim to all four New North End seats, leaving 
Republicans without representation on the council, 
Alicia Freese reported Tuesday in the Seven Days Off 
Message blog. 

Democrats currently control seven seats on the 14- 
seat council, while Progressives hold four. Independents 
two and Republicans one. Two incumbent Democrats 
and one Republican opted to vacate their seats this 
spring rather than seek reelection. 

Kurt Wright, a state representative and former city 
councilor and mayoral candidate, will try to reclaim his 
old seat In Ward 4. Carol Ode, a first-time Democratic 
candidate, will challenge him. Also on the ballot is Loyal 
Ploof a Libertarian who has run in the past 

Meanwhile, in Ward 7, two first-time candidates 
will face off: Thomas Treat 4 Republican, and Bianka 
LeGrand. a Democrat. The 32-year-old LeGrand moved 


to Ward 7 in Burlington from Bosnia and Herzegovina in 

Progressives, meanwhile, are well positioned to 
hold their ground or even gain a fifth councilor. Selene 
Colburn is running unopposed for an open Ward 1 seat 
while Progressive Councilor Max Tracy is hoping to hold 
onto his in Ward 2. 

Ryan Emerson, a Democrat stepped down as 
spokesman for the Vermont Democratic Party in early 
December and is now competing for Tracy's spot. 

Wards 5 and 6 will be quiet; no one emerged to 
challenge Democratic Councilor Chip Mason in the 
former or I ndependent Councilor Karen Paul in the latter. 
In Ward 3, Ron Ruloff, an Independent who has run in 
past years, will square off against Progressive Councilor 
Rachel Siegel. 

Wright will have the advantage of widespread 
name recognition in Ward 4. He said he'd be 
concerned if Republicans were edged off the council 
completely. There's a real distinct possibility we could 
have, for the first time in memory, no Republicans on the 


facing 

facts 
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HOT KITH 

Two out-of-state 
men working on 
a Vermont Gas 
pipeline are charged 
with making meth 
in their Swanton 
rental. Wrong kind 



ALL IN THE FAMILY 

Michael Sirotkin, 
husband of the 
late Sally Fox, will 
replace his wife in 
the Vermont Senate. 
Better lobbyist to 
legislator than the 
other way around. 

LEVELING UP 

More good news 
for local tech: 
Burlington's Civic 
Cloud project, to 
support non- 
commercial, 
communirv-mmded 
app development, 
won a $35,000 grant 

• 

UNFUNNY MONEY 

A new low 
for Vermont 
embezzlers? A 
labor department 
judge was busted 
for allegedly taking 
money from two 
farmers markets 
where she exhibited. 



That’s the percentage of Vermont 
high school seniors who said they 
had texted or emailed while driving 
in the past 30 days, according to a 
Department of Health survey. 


TOPFIVE 


1. "Downton the Tubes: Vermont Public 
Television Faces Federal inquiry and Staff 
Revolt" by Paul Heintz. VPT stands to lose 
funding over allegations of secret meetings 

2. "Bagel Makers Learn to Live Gluten Free" 

by Alice Levitt The family that owns the 
Bagel Market faces a tough obstacle at 
home: gluten intolerance. 

3. "They Didn't Know His Name: New 
Details Emerge on Fatal Burlington 
Police Shooting" by Mark Davis. The fatal 
shooting ofWayne Brunette unfolded so 
quickly that officers didn't know his name 
before firing on him. 

4. "Into the Wilds: Backcountry Skiers Push 
for State Help in Carving New Glades" by 

Charles Elchacker. Backcountry skiers are 
getting together to push for more territory 


5. "How Restaurants Are Coping With Food 
Allergies and Intolerances" by Corin 
Hirsch. Vermont chefs face an ever- 
increasing list of special accommodation 
requests. 


□ 

tweet of 
the week: 

Ttmetallidan 


FOLLOW US ON TWITTER OSEVEN.DAYS 
OURTWEEPLE: SEVENDAYSVT.COM/TWITTER 



Rule N° 19 

TO BE CUTTING EDGE, 

YOU NEED TO STAY SHARP 

Sharpen your skill set with more than 60 online 
undergraduate and graduate programs and certificates. 



LET US DARE 



TATA HARPER 

Next Generation Beauty 

100% Natural & Nontoxic 



Also offering 
Tata Harper facials 



Mirror Mirror 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861 -7500 
www.mirrormirronrt.com 
Locally £)wned „ Locally Operated 



SEVEN DAYS 

THANKGKA VERY MUCH. 



Pamela Polston Sr Paula Routly 
publisher/coeditor Paula Routly 





P.O. BOX 1164, BURLINGTON, VT 0S402-1164 
802.864.5684 SEVENDAYSVT.COM 
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feed back 


PITY PARTY FOR PERPS' 

Really, Seven Days? Front-page news?” 
In [“Gray Is the New Orange,” January 
22] those serving time for aggravated 
sexual assault, lewd and lascivious con- 
duct with an 8-year-old, etc. are whining 
about how “They’ve had a hard life,” 
“They can’t find housing,” “That it took 
months” to get a medical diagnosis. 

Victims, too, serve “life sentences,” 
struggle for housing and medical care 
and diagnosis, and the perps are the ones 
whining and getting representation and 

An advocate states that prisons 
should “keep people away from the gen- 
eral public for reasons of public safety” 
and that holding those who are low risk 
due to their age is “a waste of taxpayer 
money, not to mention human capital.” 

As a survivor, I spend each and every 
day of my life with these struggles and 
more, so forgive me if I do not share in 
this pity party for perps. 

Bonnie L. Barrows 
BURLINGTON 


SEALS ARE SAILORS 

Rick Kisonak’s otherwise fine review 
of the new movie Lone Survivor has an 
error that many in the media often make 
[Movie Review, January 15]. In his de- 
scription of the storyline, he notes that 
“four soldiers are dropped into a remote 
patch of the Hindu Kush." Had the story 


been about Army Special Forces, aka 
Green Berets, this would have been OK. 
But it is about SEALS, who are Navy per- 
sonnel, and hence sailors. 

This may seem trite to those who have 
not served in the military. I can assure 
you, as a retired U.S. Navy commander, 
that we sailors, soldiers, Marines, 
airmen and Coast Guardsmen don’t take 
it so. It is yet another reminder of how 
disconnected most Americans are from 
those of us who have served. I’ve noted 
in recent years the frequent use in the 
media of “soldier" in its generic sense, 
or as a verb, but please make a point of 
calling actual service members by their 
proper branch. It is important, to us. 

Terry Ryan 
HUNTINGTON 


WHY DOWNPLAY DRUG 
PROBLEM? 

Certainly, a slurry of facts was 
represented in Mark Davis’ ar- 
ticle [“Diagnosing the Drug Deal: 
Did Shumlin Overstate the Case for 
Vermont’s Opiate ‘Crisis’?" January 
15]. But what floated to the top for me 
Was an arrogant dismissal of reality. 
Shumlin has brought this very serious, 
private, deadly issue to the forefront, 
and Davis’ compilation of facts says we 
are using the wrong yardstick? 

Suggesting that because this trend is 
not a rising tide and opiate use is not an 
epidemic is just semantics. This article 



STUt>V FINDS 60/ OP VERMONT TEENS TEXT WHILE BR1V1N& 



WEEK IN REVIEW 


discounts opiate use as a lesser threat 
than binge drinking, underage drink- 
ing and marijuana use. Tell that to the 
person next door driving to Rutland or 
West Lebanon every day for treatment; 
tell that to the parent who watched 
their child drop out of college and into 
a daily dose of narcotics; tell that to 
the high school counselors who talk to 
parents about student heroin use. 

This article does not support the 
kind of awareness our communities 
need to help battle this crisis. Opiate 
use is a private epidemic to which 
Davis’ numbers give little justice. This 
is just half the story. We need more 
emphasis on just how real and close 
this problem is and not a deflection in 
the press that sedates our awareness. 

J. Smith 
JERICHO 


ALLERGIES ARENT 
PREFERENCES 

The last sentence of "Sensitivity 
Siege” [January 15] gets at the crux of 
what angers me as someone who has 
to manage life-threatening food aller- 
gies for my son. The chef in the story 
admits to saying that he could not eat 
a meal because he was allergic to 
mushrooms, when in reality he just 
disliked them. We have to carry an 
EpiPen everywhere because of the 
food allergies with which my son has 
been diagnosed through blood and 
pinprick tests. I pray every time we eat 
out that the staff takes me seriously 
when I ask questions about dishes and 
food prep. My requirements are pretty 
minimal: Please let me know if there 
are ingredients in the dish to which 
my son is allergic and please don’t use 
a cutting board, etc. for his food that 
has been used for nuts without wash- 
ing it first. 

1 worry that the voices of people 
with food preferences (not allergies or 
other serious conditions) will drown 
out my questions. As it is, when I ask 
about eggs, to which my son is also al- 
lergic, I am often offered a gluten-free 
menu. My son is not allergic to wheat, 
but any allergy question nowadays 
triggers a gluten-free response. I hope 
the restaurant staff takes my questions 
seriously. 1 hope people without aller- 
gies will not use the word “allergy” to 
describe their sensitivity or food pref- 
erence. I hope we never have to use 
that EpiPen. 

Suzanne Eikenberry 

MONTPELIER 


NOTHING FUNNY ABOUT 
ABORTION LAW 

In the January 15 Fair Game [“A Choice 
Change"] Vermont Right to Life stated 
that the discussion of S.315 in the legis- 
lature is a “joke.” In a country where re- 
productive health care for women con- 
tinues to be threatened by antiabortion 
statutes, this conversation is certainly 
not something to laugh about. Columnist 
Paul Heintz rightly points out that S.315 
would eradicate an archaic law that was 
written in 1846. The statute criminalizes 
abortion providers with up to 20 years of 
prison time. This is completely outdated 
and this is not Vermont: We believe in 
access to reproductive health care and 
a woman’s right to choose. I suppose 
keeping an outdated criminal statute on 
the books year after year is kind of funny, 
but this year, hopefully, it will finally go. 

Heather Allen 
BURLINGTON 


BOLLES HAS STYLE 

Thank you for Dan Bolles’ kind review 
of Matteo Palmer's CD, Out of Nothing 
[Album Review, January 15]. I suppose 
one of the traditional tenets of journal- 
ism is to remain neutral and perhaps 
even invisible. We’ve left that behind, 
thankfully, but I was struck by how 
gracefully Bolles conveyed more than 
an objective opinion in his writing. The 
review ended up communicating clearly 
what he wanted to say about Matteo 
objectively, but was enlivened by Bolles’ 
character. It’s rare that I see reviews 
be as informative and as personal as 
his was. I congratulate Seven Days on a 
distinctive style and am happy to make 
Bolles' acquaintance via Matteo. 

Will Ackerman 
DUMMERSTON 

Ackerman is the Grammy Award- 
winning guitarist and composer who 
founded Windham Hill Records. 


SAY SOMETHING! 



Seven Days reserves the right to 
edit for accuracy and length. 







Fondue February 

All month long, we’re celebrating 
the fun that is fondue. Stay in, get 
cozy, and melt some cheese! 

• Fondue and Raclette Sets 
marked 10% off 

• Pick up our house-made 
gourmet Fondue blend 

• Expert recipes available from 
our Cheese Dept. 

• Cheese Fondue Tasting, 
Saturday, 2/1 

• Chocolate Fondue 
Demonstration, Sunday, 2/9 

Deep deals, tasty treats, 
and lots of Fun(due)! 

Wine Tasting, 
Saturday, 2/1 

To kick off the month, we’ll be 
tasting wines that pair perfectly 
with Fondue. Join us from l-5pm 
as we taste through some options 
that can help make for some 
elegant entertaining. And yes, 
we’ll be eating some fondue, too! 

( Cheese tirade r S 

WINE SELLERS 

1186 Willislon Rtl., So. Burlington VT 05403 
(Next to the Aljriuf Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
mvu.clieesetraders.com 



BOOKCASE SALE 
Save 10-25% 

Ends Sunday, 2/2 o In Stock Only 


SAM’S 



Red Square 

Where MVe all the flowers -pne? 


DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 11PM 
DJ RAUL 6PM 
SOMETHING EXOTING 7PM 


136 Church Sfreef, Burli«gfo« 
Having a parfy? Renf fhe blue root*)/ 
mfo^Yedsquarevfxott), ssi-sm 




Bar 

Every Day 4 : 00pm- 1:00am 

$1 Oysters 

Sunday- Thursday 4:00pm-5 :00pm & 10 :00pm -11:00pm 


Dining Room 

Every Day 5 :00 pm -10 :00 pm 

No Reservation? No Worries . 

Plenty of seats at the Bar and Kitchen Counter always ready to go. 

( Or let us set you up in our lounge) 


Get In Here . 

Easy parking in the 
garagenextdoor . 


Stay In Here . 

Hotel Vermont is 
righlupstairs . 


HEN OF 
THE WOOD 


Yeah Burlington! 




contents 


dear^/lucy. 

Our 

VX tnier Sa/e 

cOtituui&s! 

WE STILL HAVE LOTS 

OF WINTER STYLES TO 

GET YOU THROUGH TO 

SPRING - NOW 

UP TO 

THEIR ORIGINAL PRICE! 



38 church street 
802.862.5126 
www.dearlucy.com 
mon-thurs 10-7, 
fii-sat 10-8, sun 11-5 







Hurry! Offer Expires 3.1.14 

Early Birds - Now is tke Time! 


Call now and be one of the first projects 
installed this spring... 


MARVIN 

DESIGN GALLERY 


PLUS! Save $175* off the 
installation of EACH 
Marvin Window or Door 

installed by Windows & Doors By Brownell 




u 


MAIN STREET LANDING 


MARVIN^ 


MOVIES AT 

MAIN STREET LANDING 

THE FILM HOUSE * SIXTY LAKE STREET ★ BURLINGTON WATERFRONT 

Every Tuesday at 7 pm * First Come First Served * Free and Open to the Public 


benpfit Unique event and performance 

HI INf'FP space available for daily rental 
rppc Call Melinda Moulton 

VFRNWNT 802-864-7999 

mainstreetlanding.com 







MUSTSEE, MUST DO THIS WEEK 


SINGING HER PRAISES 

N ina Simone left an indelible mark on music. 
Combining her training as a classical pianist with 
her passion for civil rights, the high priestess of soul 
brought magnetism to the stage. Vocalist and bassist 
Meshell Ndegeocello (pictured) pays tribute to the 
iconic performer in a concert of covers and originals. 


MONDAY 03 

Second Sight 

T o date, more than 200,000 people worldwide have 
regained their eyesight thanks to the Himalayan 
Cataract Project. Founded in 1995. the Waterbury- 
based nonprofi t is dedicated to eradicating 
preventable blindness in developing countries. 

CEO Job Heintz details the organization's efforts in 
education, training and volunteer work in a lecture 
at Johnson State College. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PACE S3 


SATURDAY 01 

Hitting the Trail 

It may be cold outside, but it's time to get off the 
couch and embrace the seasonal splendor at the 
Winter Trails Festival. Whether on skis, on snow- 
shoes or by foot, folks of all ages take advantage of 
equipment demos, dog sledding, guided adven- 
tures and more, then warm up Inside with tasty fare 


WEDNESDAY 29-SUNDAY 02 

Holiday From Hell 

In a new play by Jon Robin Baitz, a young 



^4 

mzr. 


FAIR GAME open season on VERMONT politics by paulheintz 



LesMiserables 

April 4-13, 2014 | Flynn MainStage 



' VANCLIBURN 
SILVER MEDALIST 




The Devolution 
Might Be Televised 


A civil war has ignited at Vermont 
Public Television — and we’re 
not talking about the ken burns 
documentary. 

Factions divide the 46-year-old station, 
with current and former board members 
and employees pitted against one another 
— and allegations of sexual harassment 
flying. Who’s responsible for the interne- 
cine warfare? Either president and CEO 
john king or board chairwoman pam 
Mackenzie, depending on whom you ask. 

For the past two years, the duo has been 
duking it out behind the scenes, accord- 
ing to several people involved. At issue: 
whether King, a 27-year veteran of the sta- 
tion and a leading national figure in public 
television, should stay or go. 

Since the station announced three 
weeks ago that it was the subject of a 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting in- 
vestigation, the press coverage — includ- 
ing last week’s Fair Game — has mostly 
focused on whether the board held at least 
20 meetings in violation of federal open 
meetings laws. That's what an anonymous 
critic — seemingly with inside knowledge 
— alleged in a letter sent on Christmas Eve 
to the CPB, which provides VPT with 16 
percent of its funding. 

But a better question is why the board 
would meet so frequently behind closed 

According to four people with knowl- 
edge of board business, a preponderance 
of the secret meetings were held to discuss 
anonymous allegations lodged against 
King by a former employee in February 
2012. 

That former employee told Seven Days 
on Monday that King repeatedly directed 
sexually explicit remarks at her. She al- 
leged that King made "inappropriate" 
sexual comments in her presence roughly 
a dozen times, contributing to what she 
called a hostile environment. She also 
accused him of engaging in questionable 
practices when fundraising and managing 
grant money. 

King vigorously disputed all the 

“There was a complaint filed two years 
ago by a former employee, which was fully 
investigated over the course of several 
weeks and found to be unsubstantiated,” 
King said in a statement responding to 
Seven Days’ questions. 

Backing King up was former board 
chairman jim wyant. 

"During 2012, the board undertook an 
investigation of complaints that had been 
made by a former employee and concluded 
that they were without merit.” said Wyant, 
who resigned from the board in November. 


But the allegations were taken seriously 
enough at the time that in the four months 
after the former employee approached 
Mackenzie with her allegations, the 
board's executive committee met in secret 
at least 13 times to discuss the matter. In 
March 2012, board members hired Church, 
Engle & Associates — a Shelburne-based 
human resources firm — to investigate the 
matter and interview current and former 
employees. 

What came of the inquiry — and the 
secret meetings — remains unclear. But in 
an email she sent to the former employee on 
April 20, 2012, Mackenzie wrote, “Thank 
you for participating in the investigation. 
The Board has taken the information you 


A FORMER EMPLOYEE 
ALLEGED THAT KING REPEATEDLY 
DIRECTED SEXUALLY EXPLICIT 
COMMENTS AT HER. 

KING DISPUTED THE CHARGES. 


provided seriously, and has followed up.” 

In addition to the original accuser, 
four other former VPT staffers spoke with 
Seven Days — and all expressed grievances 
with King. 

One accused him of “intimidation," 
while two others said they witnessed him 
engaging in "inappropriate” behavior. The 
fourth described witnessing King making 
sexually explicit comments to the original 
complainant four times and routinely 
making “raunchy" and “sexual" comments 
about and toward other female employees. 
They variously described King as presid- 
ing over an “unhappy place,” with “an 
environment of fear” and a “culture of real 
paranoia." 

Not everybody at VPT shares the ex- 
employees' concerns. 

In a letter sent to board members in 
December 2013, four senior managers ex- 
pressed support for their boss in the face 
of what they called a “strained relationship 
between a few members of the Board and 
our President” 

“Again, we understand that John has 
lost the confidence of several members of 
the Board,” the senior management team 
wrote. “We speak unanimously, however, 
when we say that he has not lost ours. We 
look forward to moving ahead with the 
leadership of our CEO and the support of 


And while some ex-employees may 
place the blame for the station’s public re- 
lations problems at King's feet, many cur- 
rent employees appear to find fault with 
Mackenzie and her fellow board leaders. 

When the board met Monday at 
Burlington's DoubleTree Hotel, 10 VPT 
staffers stood up as major gifts direc- 
tor chuck bongiorno read a letter signed 
by 19 of the station's 32 non-managerial 
employees. The letter’s signers expressed 
concern that the CPB’s investigation into 
the board’s private meetings could result 
in fines that would deal “a financial blow” 
to the station. 

“It is our understanding that the res- 
ignations of board members referenced 
in the complaint may help to expedite 
the investigative process and minimize 
catastrophic impact to VPT,” Bongiorno 
said, reading from the letter and refer- 
ring to Mackenzie and vice chairman rob 
hofmann. “With that in mind, we would 
urge you to consider this possibility.” 

Thus far, it doesn’t appear that 
Mackenzie and Hofmann are going to take 
that advice. The two joined a unanimous 
vote Monday morning to accept a trio of 
recommendations pitched by the board's 
audit committee designed to mend fences 
with the CPB. Those include reviewing 
the station’s public meetings compliance 
policies and assuring the CPB — in writing 

— that the board is addressing the matter. 

So what’s next for Vermont's most 

dysfunctional television station? One that 
relies on the good will — and cold hard 
cash — of the state and federal government, 
loyal viewers and corporate underwriters? 

For now, it looks like relations between 
King and the board may get worse before 
they get better. When asked for comment 
Monday about the ex-employee's allega- 
tions, King suggested that the board was 
responsible for leaking information about 
the situation. 

“It is the obligation of the Board to pro- 
tect all personnel matters,” he said in the 
statement. “I would be outraged if any per- 
sonal information of staff or management 
was compromised. I’m not going to jump 
to any conclusions here, but there are seri- 
ous consequences for a Board that cannot 
protect personnel matters of its staff.” 

And King quickly sought to redirect the 
conversation toward the board's alleged 
misdeeds. 

“The matter at hand is the Board’s com- 
pliance with open meeting requirements 

— not a closed and confidential personnel 
matter," he wrote. “Let's focus on improv- 
ing VPT’s compliance, not changing the 
subject” 

No doubt everybody at VPT would 
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prefer to change the channel. But it’s dif- 
ficult to imagine how a volunteer board 
can continue to govern a paid staff that’s 
called for the ouster of its leadership. And 
it’s difficult to imagine how a president 
and CEO can continue to run an organiza- 
tion whose board wants his head. 

In a war of attrition, nobody wins. Just 
ask Ken Burns. 

Senator Sirotkin 

For more than 30 years, lobbyist michael 
sirotkin has walked the corridors of the 
Statehouse, haranguing legislators to vote 
in the interests of his mostly liberal clients. 

But on February 11, Siroktin will join 
the ranks of the harangued. That's when 
the Queens native and South 
Burlington resident will 
be sworn in as Chittenden 
County’s newest state 
senator. 

The occasion will surely be bittersweet. 
Sirotkin will be replacing the late senator 
sally fox, his wife of 35 years. 

"It was a hard decision, but I think 
I can do the job well and honor Sally's 
work of the past and continue it,” he said 
Monday after he was appointed to the seat 

by GOV. PETER SHUMLIN. 

Sirotkin’s ascension to the Senate was 
a sudden development. In the weeks after 
Fox’s January 10 death, no fewer than six 
Chittenden County Democrats expressed 
interest in completing her two-year term. 
Several of the candidates — including 
former Vermont Democratic Party chair- 
man JAKE PERKINSON and Reps. KESHA RAM 
(D-Burlington) and tim jerman (D-Essex 
Junction) — were well known and well 
liked by local Dems. 

Still grieving his wife, Sirotkin did not 
put his name into the running until late 
last Tuesday, on the eve of the county 
Democrats’ meeting to nominate three 
potential successors. 

As word spread of Sirotin’s interest, 
Perkinson and Ram quickly dropped out. 
Jerman followed suit Wednesday evening. 
With just three candidates remaining, the 
county Dems recommended all three — 
Sirotkin, Williston selectboard member 
oebbie Ingram and Burlington manage- 
ment consultant dawn ellis — to Shumlin. 

According to Shumlin spokeswoman 
sue allen, the governor spoke with Ingram 
and Ellis and met with Sirotkin late last 

“There were several exceptional can- 
didates interested in this Senate seat," 
Shumlin said in a written statement. "But 
Sally wanted her husband to fill her seat 
after her death, and recognizing Sirotkin’s 
strong qualifications, I’m honoring that 
request. I'm confident that Michael will 
continue the great work Sally did for the 
district and the state." 

In order to avoid conflicts of interest 
with his current clients, Sirotkin said he 
planned to quit his day job and sell his 
interest in his lobbying firm, Sirotkin & 


Necrason. 

“I’m hoping to disengage both infor- 
mally and formally as soon as possible, but 
certainly before I’m sworn in,” he said. 

In the Statehouse last week, several 
fellow lobbyists said they felt confident 
that Sirotkin would be able to vote inde- 
pendently of the interests of his former 
clients, which include the Community of 
Vermont Elders, the Vermont Troopers 
Association, Gun Sense Vermont, the 
Marijuana Policy Project and Comcast. 

“I think people who understand the 
role of government in society understand 
the need to wear one hat and then take 
that hat off and wear another hat,” said 
Ellis Mills lobbyist Kevin elus. “Because 
Michael’s a lawyer, he gets that” 
Sirotkin's appointment 
didn’t take effect immediately, 
Shumlin explained in a written 
statement, because he wanted to 
give Sirotkin some space. 

“In light of Sally’s recent passing, 
I asked Michael to take a little time to 
himself before assuming his duties in the 
Senate," the governor said. 

Media Notes 

The Associated Press’ Montpelier bureau 
has been shedding jobs for years. Since 
2007, its staff of six has been cut in half. 
Just last year, the bureau lost its dedicated 
staff photographer position when toby 
talbot retired. 

Last week, the AP announced some 
good news: It had dispatched Brookfield 
native beth garbitelli to Montpelier for 
a "temporary assignment” covering her 
home state. Garbitelli previously worked 
at WNET in New York and at the PBS 
NewsHour. 

Explaining the nature of her “tem- 
porary assignment," AP spokesman paul 
colford said, “AP typically adds report- 
ers during the busy legislative sessions in 
some capitals around the country.” 

But does that mean we’ll iose poor 
Beth before we even knew her, when all 
the legislators return to their rabbit holes 
come May? 

“She’s not expected to go elsewhere 
after the legislative session,” Colford says. 
“That is, her ’temporary assignment' ... 
means that this isn’t a permanent staff 
position, though some temporary hires do 
move on to other assignments. 

Oh.® 

Disclosure: Paul Heintz is an occasional 
paid guest on VPT's “ Vermont This Week." 
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Treatment or Trial? Growing ‘Rapid-Intervention’ 
Program Gives Addicted Offenders a Choice 



T hree defendants sat at a table 
in a small offi ce ine the 
Chittenden County State's 
Attorney’s Offi ce, descrribing 
their addictions to heroin and prescrip- 
tion opiates. 

The group included a 25-year-old 
law school student who was found 
passed out in his car with a bag of 
heroin; a 21-year-old hostess fiom a 
Church Street restaurant who 
routinely drove to New York City to 
support a $500-a-day heroin habit; 
and a 31-year-old mother who 
lost custody of her four children 
because she got caught stealing 
to fi nance a prescription-dri 
addiction. 

All three were arrested in 
the past year, but none is facing 
criminal charges, thanks to 
a program recently cited 
by Gov. Peter Shumlin as a 
model for a more eff ective an 
humane approach to drug-related 
crime: Chittenden County’s Rapid 
Intervention Community Court. 

“I just needed somebody, one 
person, to give me a chance and have a 
little bit of hope," said the Burlington 
mother, Jessica, who, like her fellow 
defendants, requested anonymity for 
this article. 

It looks like many more Vermonters 
will be entering similar programs: What 
began four years ago as an experiment to 
reduce recidivism in Chittenden County 
is now being hailed as a example for 
others. Addison and Lamoille counties 
have recently launched their own 
versions of RICC; programs in Rutland 
and Franklin counties are scheduled to 
come online in early February. 

In his recent State of the State 
address, which focused squarely on 
Vermont's opiate problem, Shumlin 
proposed investing $760,000 to further 
expand the program, which treats drug 
crime as a public health issue as well as a 
criminal justice challenge. 

Chittenden County State's Attorney 
T.J. Donovan pioneered the rapid- 
intervention approach — which allows 
addicts to avoid prosecution by agreeing 
to treatment shortly after arrest — and 
has built a statewide profi le based on 
its success. Donovan says there is one 
fundamental diff erence between his 
program and the traditional criminal 


justice system: RICC works. A recent 
independent study showed that its 
graduates were signifi cantly less likely 
to reoffend than other wrongdoers. 

“It's looking at the criminal acts as a 
result of a disease. We’re trying to treat 
the disease,” said 
Donovan. “You 
want change in a 
system that doesn’t 
like to change, you 

have to push the envelope a little bit. 
How do you get people on board? You 
take a risk and let the numbers speak for 
themselves.” 

But even Donovan acknowledged 
that implementing rapid-intervention 


can people get nothing for doing 
something signifi cant?” he asked, then 
answered his own question: “What we’re 
tryi ng to do is break the cycle. We can do 
the same thing that's not working, or we 
can do something different” 

Prosecutors, police, defense attorneys 
and treatment providers generally agree 
that c aurts spend too time much dealing 
with defendants who commit crime after 
crime while in the grip of substance- 
abuse problems. In recognition of 
that pattern, the rapid-intervention 
program primarily accepts repeat 
>ff enders who have been arrested 
nonviolent crimes and have 
underlying addiction. If they 
successfully complete a 90-day 
treatment plan of counseling, drug 
treatment and life skills training, 
they can walk away. Case closed. 

If they bail out, they face the 
original charge. 

“The key is, don't burden them 
with the court case,” said Emmet 
Helrich, a retired Burlington police 
offi cer who manages RICC. “ 
always say, ‘Forget about the court 
case. Get healthy.”’ 

But not everyone gets accepted into 
the program. The centerpiece of RICC 
is the risk-assessment process offi cials 
use to determine if someone is a good 
candidate. Developed by university 
researchers in Ohio, it probes a potential 
participant’s family support, living 
situation, substance-abuse history, 
friends and behavioral patterns. 

RICC has handled 1,221 cases since 
launching in September 2010 and 
currently has 95. While the group 
does not keep track of the percentage 
programs in other counties could prove of people who are rejected, last week 
to be diffi cult. Located in the state’s most four people were deemed unsuitable, 
populous county, his operation benefi ts Donovan said, because of concerns that 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


from easy access to treatment and other 
services, job opportunities, and public 
transportation — all of which are harder 

rural settings. 

“What I think 
the public won’t 
understand is 
how somebody can go rip off an ATM, 


arose during screening. 

The success rate? The Vermont 
Center for Justice Research examined 
654 people who entered Chittenden 
County’s rapid-intervention program 
between September 2010 and December 
2012. Only 7.4 percent of those who 
completed it were convicted of a new 
after leaving the program. Of 


iught by the police and not have those who didn’t make it through, 25 
traditional consequences,” Lamoille percent went on to reoffend. 

County State's Attorney Joel Page said “This study has shown that the RICC 
of his constituents in central Vermont, is a potentially eff ective program in 
where he just launched a RICC. “How reducing recidivism among participating 
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offenders and warrants further research,” 
VC JR concluded in February 2013. 

Brain Kranichfeld, director of the 
state's attorney’s association, said that 
prosecutors in every other county in 
Vermont are mulling ways to create 
their own programs. Both Page and 
Addison County State’s Attorney David 
Fenster are following Donovan's lead, 
but with some significant 
tweaks to make their 
approaches more rural- 
Vermont-friendly. For 
example, most of the 
treatment services in 
Lamoille County are based 
in Morrisville, but Page 
expects many participants 
will come from the 
“hinterlands" and won’t 
have driver’s licenses or 

“This is a novel 
approach. Change can 
be difficult. There are 
always risks involved 
and there are people who 
look at these programs 
skeptically," said Fenster, 
who launched an Addison 
County rapid-intervention 
program in November. 

Fenster may be referring to the fact 
that state’s attorneys in Vermont are 
independently elected, which gives 
them autonomy but also makes them 
vulnerable to political pressures. There's 
nothing worse for one’s rep than an 
addict doing something horrible while 
enjoying an alternative to incarceration. 

“When I sit up late at night thinking 
about this, I get nervous, because it 
takes one person to screw up, and it's on 
me,” said Donovan. 

One way to minimize the risk: 
Donovan's program is considered “pre- 
charge;” defendants are diverted before 
they ever appear in court. However, a 
state's attorney could choose a “post- 
charge” arrangement similar to the more 
familiar court diversion and reparative 
justice programs. Under that model, 
participants are formally charged with a 
crime but offered the chance to complete 
treatment in exchange for a charge that 
can be reduced or dropped altogether. 

That approach, which Kranichfield 
said Franklin County is considering, gives 
prosecutors the power to threaten more 


sanctions if an offender fails. It also leaves 
defendants with a criminal record. 

The downside? It may move too 
slowly. 

For all but the most serious crimes, 
defendants are cited to appear in court 
four to six weeks after they've been 
arrested. As Shumlin noted, experts say 
the most opportune time to convince 
addicts to get help is when 
their worlds have been 
turned upside down by an 
arrest. A month or more 
later, the defendant may 
not be as eager to accept a 
treatment-based deal. 

After his arrest in 
August, the law student 
interviewed at Donovan's 
office didn’t think he’d be 
allowed to return to school 
in Virginia. He believed 
his career was over. He 
jumped at the offer to join 
RICC, avoid a criminal 
record and get back to 
school. He has been clean 
since his arrest. 

“I thought, Well, that's 
it,” he said. “My therapist 
was like, ‘You’re so luck)' 
you didn’t get popped in Virginia.”’ 

“The pre-charge piece is absolutely 
based on the philosophy of the 
prosecutor,” said Robert Sand, the 
Shumlin administration's point person in 
promoting alternative court programs. 

Fenster has designed a compromise 
between pre-charge and post-charge 
approaches. In his program, the Addison 
County state’s attorney holds off filing 
a criminal charge for 90 days, the time 
it takes a defendant to go through the 
program. If the treatment is successful, 
he or she appears in court and is allowed 
to plead guilty to a lesser charge that 
comes with no penalties. But it still goes 
on that person's criminal record. 

“We wanted to try it out and be more 
incremental about it,” Fenster said. 

Advocates say anything is better 
than the status quo. “Keep in mind, the 
traditional system is far more failures 
than successes,” Page said. “I don’t know 
if we can do any worse. I don’t know if 
there's anything harder to change, but 
it’s worth a try.’’® 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com 
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Raw Deal? Farmers Push Back Against 
Unpasteurized Milk Regulations 

by KAThRyn F LAgg 



D epending upon whom you 
ask, raw milk is either nature’s 
elixir or a foodbome illness 
waiting to happen. 

"This is an incredibly emotional 
issue,” says Andrea Stander, executive 
director of Rural Vermont, who says 
there’s not much middle ground 
between the two points of view. “People 
who feel that raw milk is dangerous feel 
that it is incredibly dangerous." 

Now, five years after Vermont passed 
its first regulations governing the sale 
of raw, aka unpasteurized, milk, the 
two camps are set to do battle again, 
as farmers push for easing some of the 
rules governing raw milk production 
and sales in Vermont. 

The Agency of Agriculture is ramping 
up its on-farm inspections for raw milk 
producers. Dan Scruton, head of the 
agency’s dairy section, says the rules 
have “been on the books long enough we 
do have to start enforcing these statutes.” 


Meanwhile, several raw milk 
producers are lobbing complaints at 
Scruton’s agency for fostering what 
Tunbridge dairy farmer Lindsay Harris 
called an “anti-small-dairy culture ... 
which is rampant and aggressive.” 

“It is supposed to be promoting 
farming, promoting working land- 
scapes, helping farmers, supporting 
agriculture in Vermont,” Harris says of 
the Agency of Agriculture. “And when 
it comes to raw milk, they are doing 
everything they possibly can to put us 
out of business.” 

“We follow the laws as set forth 
by the legislature, and the legislature 
has made it very clear that raw milk 
sales are allowed,” responds Diane 
Bothfeld, Vermont’s deputy secretary 
of agriculture. “The Agency of 
Agriculture takes no position for or 
against it.” 

Rural Vermont is taking the 
farmers’ complaints to lawmakers; on 


Wednesday, the farm advocacy group 
presents its annual raw milk report to 
the House Committee on Agriculture 
and Forest Products. The testimony 
aims to bolster support for S.70 — 
a bill dealing with the delivery of raw 
milk at farmers markets, which made 
it out of the Senate ag committee 
last year. Rural Vermont would love 
the House to amend and pass the bill 
before May. 

Rural Vermont is proposing, among 
other goals: 

• allowing the sale of raw milk at 
farmers markets; 

health testing regimens for tuberculosis, 
brucellosis and rabies to be more 
“reasonable and affordable”; 

• changing the language of the 
current warning signs required on farms 
and milk bottles, which warn of illness 
and the possibility of “miscarriage or 
fetal death, or death of a newborn." 


“Get rid of that damn death sign,” 
pleads farmer Lisa Kaiman, who is facing 
sanctions from the agency for violating 
some of the current raw milk rules. 

The Agency of Agriculture hasn't 
reacted yet to Rural Vermont's most 
recent demands. Says Scruton: “I can't 
weigh in on what I haven't seen.” 

Up Against the Agency 

Vermont’s first raw milk regulations 
passed in 2009 — in part, ostensibly, to 
protect consumers from the potentially 
harmful pathogens eradicated by pas- 
teurization. Before that, raw milk sales 
in Vermont went largely unregulated. 
According to Stander, “It wasn’t illegal, 
but it wasn't codified in any way in 
statute.” 

Formal inspections from the Agency 
of Agriculture started in earnest a year 
ago. Prior to that, regulators had focused 
on providing “technical assistance" to 
farmers to come into compliance with 
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the regulations, which Scruton cites as 
evidence of the agency’s willingness to 
work with raw milk producers. 

Since gearing up for inspections, the 
agency has issued notices of violation to 
three farmers — in Chester, Charlotte 
and Londonderry — for failing to abide 
by the current raw milk regulations. 
All three were cited for not having 
performed or posted the results of 
required tuberculosis, brucellosis and 
rabies tests. Additionally, the Charlotte 
farm was cited for failing to post a 
warning sign on the farm about raw 
milk’s dangers; the Chester farmer was 
cited for improper bottle labeling. 

State veterinarian Kristin Haas 
says that many more Vermont farmers 
have failed inspections for raw milk 
production, but the agency gives them 
time to come into compliance before 
issuing a formal notice 

The latest notice of violation went 
out on October 31 to farmer-proprietor 
Kaiman of Jersey Girls Dairy, in Chester. 
Last week the petite, forthright 46-year- 
old took her case before the Agency of 
Agriculture. 

Kaiman showed up for her hearing 
in the stately brick building across the 
street from the Statehouse dressed in a 
Carhartt jacket and a bulky knit sweater, 
her graying hair piled in a messy bun 
atop her head. She and her lawyer, Dan 
Richardson, settled in at a conference 
table across from Haas, Scruton, an 
agency attorney and the inspector who 
visited Kaiman’s farm. Bothfeld — serving 
that day in the capacity of hearing officer 
— took a seat at the head of the table. 

Kaiman and her lawyer weren’t 
disputing that she failed to affix a 
warning label to her bottles. Calling it 
a “death sticker,” she noted later that 
it’s more harshly worded than warning 
labels on cigarettes or alcohol. 

At issue were the state’s animal health 
testing standards, which Kaiman and 
her lawyer argued are overly rigorous. 
Specifically, they object to procedures 
around TB and brucellosis, both bacterial 
diseases that can be transmitted to 
humans — but neither of which has 
been seen in Vermont for decades. After 
failing the initial inspection, Kaiman 
tested her cows for TB — and the Jersey 
Girls cows all tested negative. (She and 
Richardson argue that Vermont’s yearly 
TB test is onerous and point to New 
Hampshire, where rules require a test 
only every three years.) Kaiman says she 
vaccinates every calf born on her farm 
against brucellosis. That, plus annual 
brucellosis tests of her milk, should 
be enough to meet the state’s health 
standards, Kaiman says. 


State ag regulators disagree and 
want each of Kaiman’s animals to get 
a blood test — a requirement for all 
raw milk producers in the state but not 
their conventional dairy counterparts. 
If Kaiman complies, she'll have a hefty 
veterinary bill. If she doesn't, she could 
lose her right to sell raw milk and face 
fines up to $500. Either way, she's out 
milk revenue and attorney fees. 

“I’m trying to do a good thing,” 
Kaiman told the officials when it was 
her time to testify last Tuesday. She 
described the lengths to which she 
goes to care for her “closed” herd of 
25 milkers. The only animals to enter 
the herd are bom on her farm, further 
limiting the possibility of disease. 


DON’T BUY 
RAW MILK 

AND DON’T 
DRINK IT. 

ERICA BERL, 
VERMONT HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT 


But Diane Zamos, the agency's lawyer, 
was quick to point out that Kaiman is 
breaking rules that are clearly outlined, 
both by the Agency of Agriculture and 
Vermont statute. 

“There’s plenty of case law in Vermont 
that indicates the way to challenge a law 
is not to break it,” said Zamos as the 
hearing wrapped up. 

The case is still ongoing, and agency 
officials said they couldn't comment on 
Kaiman’s situation. Bothfeld gave both 
sides 14 days to submit legal briefs, after 
which she’ll rule on Kaiman's case. 

In an interview after the hearing, 
Kaiman continued her story. A New 
Jersey transplant who originally planned 
to be a large-animal veterinarian, she’s 
earned a certification from a Virginia- 
based nonprofit, Animal Welfare 
Approved, for “meat and dairy products 
that come from farm animals raised 
to the highest animal welfare and 
environmental standards.” Testing at 
Cornell showed her milk to be free of 
harmful bacteria. She said she doesn’t 
understand why state ag officials are 
giving her and other raw milk producers 
such a hard time. 


“Our good, responsible farmers 
deserve more than this,” she said. 
Slapping on labels that warn of “fetal 
death" and sticking her cows with blood- 
testing needles doesn’t sit right with 
Kaiman. She works too hard, she says, to 
kowtow to “insulting” restrictions. 

“No one’s going to force me to do 
anything to my cows that I don’t want 
to do to them,” says Kaiman. “That’s my 
deal with them.” 

Kaiman’s been milking cows on her 
Chester farm — enlivened by murals of 
colorful Jersey cows by local painter 
Jamie Townsend — since 1999. When 
they're not in the parlor, the girls are 
out on fresh pasture or ambling freely 
around the open barn. 

Kaiman has a small processing 
plant, from which she sells raw and 
pasteurized milk to cheese makers, 
restaurants and individual consumers. 
Customers willing to trek to the farm 
pay $10 per gallon for the raw stuff — $3 
more than the statewide average. She 
is not allowed to sell more than 12.5 
gallons a day, according to state statute, 
but Kaiman says she could do a lot more 
business. Doing so, she argues, would 
help her afford to comply with all the 
raw-milk regulations; she says it’s hard 
to make enough money otherwise. 

Customers rave about Kaiman's milk 
and her farm; in letters on her behalf, 
customers implored agency officials to 
restore Kaiman’s ability to sell raw milk. 

“As an educated consumer of local, 
organic food, I trust my ability to discern 
what foods and beverages belong on my 
table,” wrote Annie Hawkins, a Grafton 
resident and six-year customer. 

A Difference of Opinion 

The Vermont Department of Health 
recommends against consuming raw 
milk — as do both the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration and Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention. Last month 
the American Academy of Pediatrics 
advocated for an all-out ban on raw milk 
sales, citing health risks that they say are 
especially grave for pregnant women, 
fetuses, infants and young children. 

Milk sold in Vermont grocery 
stores has been heated to a specific 
temperature. That pasteurization 
process is intended to kill most of the 
possible pathogens in milk; it both 
protects against disease and slows 
spoilage caused by microbial growth. 

Raw milk, on the other hand, is 
completely unprocessed. Consumers 
rely on farmers to practice good 
sanitation in order to keep pathogens 
out of milk in the first place. 
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Parents of Mentally 
111 Burlington Man 
Saw Shooting — but 
Don’t Blame Cops 

Records obtained from the Vermont 
Attorney General's Offi ce lay bare one of 
the most tragic aspects of the November 6 
death of a mentally ill man in Burlington. 
Wayne Brunette’s parents saw police fa- 
tally shoot their 49-year-old son for refus- 
ing to drop a shovel. 

After summoning police to their home, 
Ruthine and Lawrence Brunette were the 
only two civil- 
ians to witness 
the incident, 
which lasted 
approximately 
two minutes. 

Their statements 
to investigators 
appear to have 
been signifi cant 
factors in the 
decision to clear 
Burlington Police 
offi cers Brent 
Navari and Ethan 
Thibault of criminal wrongdoing. 

“They both started shooting, and I 
don’t know how many times they hit 
him, he went down," Lawrence Brunette 
told investigators, according to the docu- 
ments obtained by Seven Days. Lawrence 
Brunette said he had often felt powerless 
to deal with his son, who had started 
chopping down a tree in their front yard 
earlier that day and refused to calm down. 
“When he gets to that state, the only thing 
you can do is call the police.” 

“I don't blame the police,” he said. 
“Something snaps in him.” 

In separate interviews with investiga- 
tors, his wife agreed. Asked whether she 
thought her son would have hit an offi cer 
with the shovel, Ruthine Brunette said, 
“Yes.” She had repeatedly heard the of- 
fi cers tell her son to drop the shovel. “To 
me, he went towards them, as they were 
saying that, you know, and he didn’t put 
the shovel down.” 

-'MARK DAVIS 


Burlington 
Council Sends 
Sweeping 
Waterfront 
Proposal to Voters 

The Burlington City Council gave 
its blessing Monday night to a mul- 
timillion-dollar plan for redeveloping 
Burlington’s downtown waterfront. The 
approval clears the path for the proposal 
to go before voters on Town Meeting Day. 

The redevelopment plan bundles 
six projects into one and 
would rely on $7.5 million 
in tax-increment fi nanc- 
ing, along with other 
public and private funding 
sources. At its cornerstone 
is a $26 million proposal to 
convert the Moran Plant 
performance space, 
rooftop restaurant, “nano- 
brewery" and “maker 

The city launched a 
public competition for 
proposals last January. 
Mayor Miro Weinberger 
selected the fi nal slate two weeks ago — 
and tacked on a contingency plan to the 
Moran proposal. 

That backup plan was the greatest 
source of contention among mostly enthu- 
siastic city council members Monday. If 
residents approve the revelopment pack- 
age, they’ll also be acquiescing to a single 
alternative, should the Moran renovation 
not pan out: demolition. 

The only two councilors who voted 
against the plan — Rachel Siegel and Vince 
Brennan, both Progressives representing 
Ward 3 — said they liked the Moran Plan 
proposal but couldn’t stomach the pros- 
pect of demolition. (Two other councilors 
recused themselves, citing a confl ict of in- 
terest.) “It is muddy to have two questions 
mixed together as one question,” Siegel 
said. “That we have to say yes to both is 
problematic to me." 

Jane Knodell, P-Ward 2, contended 
that the “all-or-nothing” approach will 
rally voters around the project, improving 




its chances of success. Brennan solicited 
reassurance from the Moran Plant project 
leaders — Charlie Tipper, a redeveloper, 
and University of Vermont seniors Erick 
Crockenberg and Tad Cooke — that their 
plan was fail-safe. 

He didn't get it “Our audacity only 
goes so far,” Tipper told him. 

Weinberger allocated the largest share 
of TIF money to the project — $4.2 mil- 
lion on top of $2.1 million that had been 
previously allocated to the plant — but the 
team still needs to raise about $20 million 

“I can’t promise you we are going to 
succeed. I can promise you we are going 
to give it hell like nobody’s business," 
Tipper told the council. 

-'ALICIA FREESE 

Fired Planning 
Chief Considering 
Challenge to 
Montpelier Mayor 

Two months after her fi ring : 
Montpelier’s planning and community 
development director, Gwendolyn 
Hallsmith says she’s seriously considering 
running for mayor of Vermont’s capital 

“My motivation for running is to 
continue to give citizens a voice in their 
future and to make sure their voice is 
not forgotten,” says Hallsmith, who is 
collecting signatures to put her name on 
the ballot and is “tentatively” planning to 
announce her bid on February 5 — though 
she says she may still reconsider. 

Hallsmith would face off against Mayor 
John Hollar, with whom she publicly 
tangled throughout the fall. After she was 
put on paid leave in November, Hallsmith 
accused the mayor of orchestrating her 


ouster because of her outspoken advocacy 
for public banking. Hollar is a contract 
lobbyist whose clients include Wells 
Fargo and Bank of America. 

Hollar disputed the allegations, 
saying, “I had nothing to do with it." City 
Manager Bill Fraser wrote in a letter to 
Hallsmith at the time that her dismissal 
was the result of insubordination, dishon- 
esty and poor relations with colleagues 
and elected officials. 



Hollar, who was fi rst elected to the 
part-time post in March 2012, announced 
his plan to run for reelection two weeks 
ago. He says he welcomes a challenge, but 
said Hallsmith might not make the best 

“I think it would be a challenging posi- 
tion for her to be in, because of the terms 
of her departure,” Hollar says. “My hope 
is that we’ll run a campaign, though, that 
would be based on issues that would be 
important to Montpelier and not person- 
alities, her past personal issues or mine.” 

Hallsmith is appealing her fi ring in 
Washington County civil court. Asked 
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if her candidacy is simply a reaction to 
her firing, Hallsmith says, “Well, if I was 
still working for the city, I wouldn’t be 
running for mayor. But I’m really deeply 
committed to the work I’ve done for the 
city. And I want to see it carried out." 

— PAUL HEINTZ 

Slioreland 
Protection Rules 
Advance in 
Statehouse 

After striking some compromises be- 
tween environmentalists and property 
rights advocates, the Senate Natural 
Resources and Energy Committee unan- 
imously approved legislation on Friday 
that would tighten the rules governing 
shoreland development in Vermont. The 
bill is scheduled to come before the full 
Senate next week. 


prevent excessive clearing; and maintain 
“vegetative cover” along the shoreline, 
intended to prevent erosion and filter 

There are exceptions built in, includ- 
ing; Projects under a certain size won’t 
need permits, and towns can take on the 
permitting process themselves if they 
design a system "functionally" similar to 
the state regs; landowners would be able 
to develop a small path to the water’s 
edge and would be able to clear a small 
area of land within the buffer zone — for 
instance, for a shed, gazebo or fire pit; 
development of agricultural land does 
not require a permit within the buffer 
zone, so long as a farmer adheres to best 
practices as outlined by the Agency of 
Agriculture. 

Sound complicated? That’s 

intentional. Sen. Diane Snelling 
(R-Chittenden), says lawmakers explic- 
itly wanted regulations written into the 
proposed legislation, rather than tasking 



Big picture? The proposed rules are 
designed to improve water quality by 
limiting dealing and development along 
Vermont’s lakes and ponds; keeping 
shorelands more intact would prevent 
runoff and maintain critical habitat at the 
water’s edge. According to the Agency of 
Natural Resources, Vermont is the only 
northeastern state without a statewide 
lakeshore protection rule on the books. 

That may be about to change. The 
proposed bill — H.526 — would require 
permits for certain kinds of development 
within 250 feet of lake and pond shore- 
lines, for bodies of water greater than 10 
acres in size. Among other provisions, 
the legislation would: require cleared 
areas or impervious surfaces be located 
at least 100 feet from the water’s edge; 


ANR to write the rules after the fact. But 
Snelling says she’s already heard from 
people who are trying to dissect the 
complicated, 31-page legislation. 

The bill heads next to the Senate 
Finance Committee — its final stop en 
route to the full Senate. 

Environmental advocates are cau- 
tiously optimistic the bill will pass — but 
they're not happy about its start date of 
July 1. They worry some Vermonters 
will preemptively clear their land and 
earn “grandfathered" status before the 
regulations take effect. 

Snelling’s take: “The more everybody 
knows what the right thing is, it becomes 
more obvious who isn’t doing it.” 

— KATHRYN FLAGG 
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Raw Deal? « P .i 7 

Erica Berl, an infectious disease 
epidemiologist with the Vermont 
Health Department, says that raw milk 
was implicated in three 2010 Vermont 
outbreaks of campylobacteriosis — a 
gastrointestinal disease caused by 
bacteria, similar in nature to E. coli, 
salmonella or listeriosis infections. 
One hit a school field trip, affecting 
around 14 children. There were four 
confirmed, and another six probable, 
cases associated with a bed and 
breakfast. Finally, six inmates at a work 
camp got sick after drinking raw milk. 
Berl says no one was sick enough to be 
hospitalized, though a few patients did 
seek treatment. 

Berl says that most cases of 
campylobacteriosis aren’t associated 
with outbreaks; they’re what the 
department calls “sporadic” cases — 
of which the state sees, on average, 
176 per year. Berl says that between 8 
and 15 percent of campylobacteriosis 
patients report exposure to raw milk or 
unpasteurized dairy products. There’s 
no causal link, she says, but it’s still a 
worrying figure for health officials. 

Berl is unwavering: “Don’t buy 
raw milk and don’t drink it” There’s 
no meaningful difference between 
nutritional values of raw and pasteurized 
milk, she said, and the risk just isn’t 

“That’s total bullshit,” says Harris, 
the raw milk farmer in Tunbridge. 

She and her husband Evan Reiss 
started Family Cow Farmstand in 
Hinesburg; as operators of the state’s 
| largest raw milk dairy, they provided milk 
g for hundreds of Burlington-area families 
> before selling the business last fall. They’d 
§ been leasing the farm — from Agency of 
j> Agriculture Secretary Chuck Ross, no less 
1,1 — and wanted to buy their own. 

The family ended up in Tunbridge, 
„ but because “we wanted to live out in 
g the middle of nowhere,” Harris says, 
S they had to give up on raw milk sales. 
2 They’re still milking cows, but they 
2 intend to produce an artisan, cultured 
— and pasteurized — butter. Harris says 
building a business solely around raw 
m milk only works near a major population 
g center with lots of customers, like 
2 Burlington, and so they needed to focus 
jjj on a product they could sell through 
retail outlets. 

“That was the biggest compromise,” 
ui says Harris. Resorting to pasteurization, 
jj! for her, meant “letting go of selling 
g ... the best possible food we could.” 
^ Pasteurizing milk, Harris says, leads 
o to nutrient breakdown and the loss 
° of enzymes and probiotics, including 


the loss of approximately 10 percent 
of thiamine and vitamin B12 and about 
20 percent of vitamin C, according to 
one study. She points to a European 
report that found a direct link between 
exposure to raw milk and decreased 
likelihood of allergies. 

As for food safety? Harris has dug 
deep into CDC statistics on foodborne 
illnesses and raw milk consumption 

“It's a perishable food, and sure it can 
make you sick, but it’s not outside the 
norms of foodborne illness in any way,” 
says Harris. 

Between 1998 and 2011, the 
CDC got reports of 148 outbreaks it 
attributes to the consumption of raw 
milk or unpasteurized dairy products. 
These resulted in 2,384 illnesses, 284 
hospitalizations and two deaths. 

But what about massive outbreaks 
of contaminated spinach, cantaloupe 
or ground beef? Between 1998 and 
2008, according to the CDC, produce 
was responsible for 46 percent of 
documented foodborne illnesses. Dairy 
products, both raw and pasteurized, 
came in at 20 percent. 

“It just doesn't seem fair to put raw 


milk in this whole other category when 
the data show that it doesn’t belong 
there,” says Harris. 

Harris’s Family Cow Farmstand was 
the first “tier two” raw milk seller in the 
state, a designation that permits it to sell 
up to 40 gallons a day and deliver milk 
directly to customers while meeting 
stricter regulations, including twice- 
monthly quality testing. 

The farm met all the raw milk 
standards, but Harris said she was still 
deeply frustrated by the system. The 
rules required them to distribute their 
product with “warning labels that say, 
‘This is going to kill your kid.’" And they 
were limited in how much they could 
sell each day. 

“It's double jeopardy," says Harris. 
“We can show that we have the quality 
really going, but you still restrict us.” 

Harris understands the origin of the 
stigma. In the late 19th century, dairy 
farms were moving into industrial 
centers to provide milk for increasing 
numbers of city dwellers. But they were 
filthy places, and the milk was very 
dangerous to drink. 

Pasteurization changed all that — but 
Harris believes that many regulators 


don’t understand how far farming has 

“They are not taking into account 
that now we know how to clean 
up farms,” she says. Farmers today 
know how to sanitize equipment, keep 
cows healthy and vaccinate against 
diseases. “We can farm and we can 
produce milk in a way that makes 
it extremely safe without having to 
pasteurize it.” 

Kaiman, the Chester farmer, 
has considered moving to nearby New 
Hampshire, where state regulations 
allow farmers to peddle raw milk at 
markets — with labels that simply 
read, “Raw milk is not pasteurized. 
Pasteurization destroys organisms 
that may be harmful to human health.” 

But she’d much rather stay where 
she is — and see Vermont regulations 
change. Rural Vermont’s Stander thinks 
that’s a real possibility. 

Ultimately, Stander says, it's a 
consumer issue. “This is an issue of 
freedom for informed adults to make 
their own choices about what they want 
to eat.” © 

Contact: kathryn@sevendaysvt.com 
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state of the CLYtS 


In a Shared Exhibit, a ‘Parade’ of Handmade 
Figures Addresses Sharing the Earth 


By Amy Li LLy 



I nside the Llvlng/Learn Ing Center 
gaLLery at the University of Vermont 
is an arresting sight. Paired beige 
and brown figurines, averaging a 
foot tall, appear to march and dance 
their way toward the entry. Some are 
recognizably human or animal; others 
look mythological, with three heads or 
legs. 

The figures are not really moving, 
of course, but each pair is frozen in a 
moment of interaction or movement. All 
40 or so are arranged on three rectangu- 
lar pedestals that diminish in height as 
they approach the door. 

Above them, three more figures — or 
at least their heads — pop directly from 
the back wall, suggesting that the scene 
stretches beyond the confines of this 
small, windowless gallery. If there were 
a soundtrack to the show, one imagines 
a cacophonous din — something like the 
sound of, well, life itself. 

The artists responsible for this busy 
procession, Janet van FLeet of Cabot and 
h ki Moss of Grand Isle, call it “Parade: A 
Collaborative Installation.” Each artist’s 


component also has its own title. Van 
Fleet’s collection of dark, stick-figure- 
like human and animal shapes, made 
from driftwood, wood furniture wheels 
and other found objects from the natu- 
ral and human worlds, is called “Thin 
Sections.” Moss calls her expressively 
gestural, monochromatic, off-white 
creatures, made from handmade abaca 
paper wrapped around wire frames, 
“Passing Through." 

Parades are already part of Vermont’s 
living fabric — think of sheLburne 
Museu m’s 500-foot-long display of circus 
figurines, the pageants devised by 
bread and Pu PPet theater in Glover, and 
Warren’s eclectic Fourth of July parade. 
Van Fleet and Moss’ parade, however, 
doesn’t limit itself to human activity, or 
even to human time. “Parade” consid- 
ers planetary time, Earth’s existence 
over eons — a long view that makes the 
installation fundamentally about the 
environment. 

“The whole history of the planet is 
ancestral relationships,” declares Moss 
in a phone call. “Everyone who ever 


lived, their DNA is still there. To me, 
they’re all confused: They’re not animals 
or plants or people; they’re everything at 

Hence, for instance, her chimeri- 
cal sculpture with the posture of the 
Winged Victory of Samothrace, the head 
of a bighorn sheep and an anchoring 
third leg. 

Moss doesn't plan out how her 
figures will look. Instead, she “let[s] 
them happen” out of “bits and pieces 
of dreams and mythological bases,” she 
says. When they emerge, they usually 
come with a message: “They look at me 
and say, ‘Hey, I’ve been here. Be kind to 
the planet and to animals.'” 

At the opening last Thursday, Moss 
read from a statement in which she 
called that relationship between humans 
and other creatures not just “cellular” 
but “moral”: “Animals take what they 
need to survive ... we humans take as 
much as we can ... Draining the planet, 
we forget that Earth sustains us.” 

Some of Van Fleet’s figures express 
that morality more overtly. “Our food is 


gone someone ate it,” reads a message 
written in caps on a small blackboard 
screwed to one figure's rectangular body. 
“We live you die we eat you starve,” reads 
another. Each of these figures' pairs of 
“arms” are formed by a discarded fork 
and spoon. 

“A huge amount of space on the 
planet is now given over to growing food 
for humans," explains Van Fleet, and 
mentions an article she recently read 
in a favorite publication, New Scientist, 
about how China is buying up land in 
Africa to grow food for its own people. 

But most of Van Fleet’s sculptures 
don’t have messages inscribed on them. 
For her, they are vessels of history, as- 
sembled to create “a dialogue between 
the human and nonhuman,” as she puts 
it. She creates her figures, like most of 
her art, from found or recycled objects. 
“Things kind of jump into my hands,” 
she says. 

Rather than altering their shapes, Van 
Fleet leaves the fragments’ “histories 
intact” and manipulates the attitude, 
motion or emotion they already express. 


Got AN Art S t IP? artnews@sevendaysvt.com 



Two of her stick-like human figures, 
who appear to be chatting, have drift- 
wood heads — one elephant-like, the 
other robotic-looking — that are as ex- 
pressive as Moss’ swirling forms simply 
by virtue of how they're attached. Five 
ingenious beetles and insects in the 
show are made from naturally round 
stones with objects such as metal tongs 

The beetles are placed as if emerging 
from a shadow cast by a pedestal — an 
instance of the humor Van Fleet uses 
to balance her occasional didacticism. 
Playfulness has been a key to her work 
at least since her delightful stop-action 
video “March of the Tea Pots” (2002; 
viewable on YouTube) — one of several 
parades Van Fleet has created over her 
career. 

The pairings in this “Parade” create 
mini-narratives that amuse as well as 
startle and confound; in one, Van Fleet's 
figure holds out a childlike bundle, and 
Moss’ appears positioned to catch it. 
It’s no surprise that the two have col- 
laborated before. They first got to know 


each other's work in Japan in 2009 as 
two of four Vermont artists showing in 
an exhibit related to the UN Convention 
on Biological Diversity in Nagoya. 

Having seen each other's figures 
in separate shows at the 350 Vermont 
Climate Change Exhibit in Montpelier 
last summer and elsewhere, the artists 
searched for months for a way to show 
the works together. The Living/Learning 
Gallery, Moss says, allowed them the lati- 
tude to experiment on-site. 

Seeing these two artists’ visually dif- 
ferent but ideologically matched work 
together is rewarding — but the window 
of opportunity is brief. “Parade” ends in a 
week. Somehow, that seems fitting for an 
exhibit about “passing through.” As Van 
Fleet puts it, "Species have come and spe- 
cies have gone. Change is the constant”® 



Learning Gallery, University of Vermont, in 
Burlington.uvm.edu/llcenter/gallery 



SHort tAkESoN Film: Doc tHErAPY 


"Climate change is no longer just 
a consequence of the Industrial 
Revolution. It is a crime against 
humanity," says one of the 
talking heads featured in a new 
documentary called The Wisdom to 
Survive: Climate Change, Capitalism 
and Community. 

That activist spirit infuses the 
56-minute film from directors Anne 
MAcksoud of Woodstock and New 
York-based John Ankele. It will 
premiere this Thursday at Randolph's 

chAndler center for the Arts aspartof 

an ongoing event series devoted to 
the topic of building a local economy. 

The doc features footage 
of devastated landscapes and 
determined activists from around 
the world. Many of the experts 
interviewed target the destructive 
linkage between Western consumer 
culture and global warming; they 
include Vermonters such as bid 

MckiBBen Ben fA Ik ofMoretOwn's 

Whole Systems Design, and whale- 
song expert r oger P Ayne . 

Macksoud will attend the 
premiere, to be followed by a 
discussion led by rev.dAniel J Antos 
of the nearby North Universalist 
Chape I Society. Soprano shyi a nelson 
of one eArth. one voice, will Close the 
program with song. 

The film program is the sixth in 
a series called "Why Build a Local 
Economy: Community, Engagement, 
Gratitude," organized by Building a 
Local Economy in partnership with 
the Randolph Area Community 
Development Corporation. 

The Wisdom to Survive comes 
with glowing blurbs from academics 
such as Tom F. Driver, a professor 


emeritus at Union Theological 
Seminary, who writes that "better 
than any other film I know, it makes 
clear that our profit-oriented growth 
economy has caused the climate 
catastrophe and cannot itself rescue 
us from disaster." 

Sounds pretty bleak, but series 
organizer chri* wood says the doc has 
a "hopeful"' side. In a press release, 
he recommends that locals come 
"prepared to challenge yourself about 
where and how you respond in your 
life ... and turn it into engagement." 

The First Unitarian Universalist 
Society of Burlington has embarked 
on its own monthlong series of 
socially conscious screenings. The 
selected docs "highlight marginalized 
groups in Vermont today." including 
people struggling with hunger (A 
Place at the Table), depression 
( Depression : Out of the Shadows) 
and opiate addiction (local director 
Bess o'Brien "s The Hungry Heart). Each 
comes with a discussion led by a 
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A Cartoon School Fellow Talks About Her Graphic 
Memoir, Life in White River Junction and Psychics 

By XiAn CHiAng-WAREn 


8 

5 

3 


s a kid, cartoonist Nicole 

a Geor Ges was always told her 
father had died of colon 
cancer. It was a lie she be- 
lieved right up until her 23rd birthday, 
when she was given a session with a psy- 
chic as a birthday gift by her girlfriend. 

In Georges’ sparse, black-and-white 
rendering of the scene, which opens her 
award-winning 2013 graphic memoir 
Calling Dr. Laura, that psychic informs 
Georges that her father is definitely 
alive. The revelation, later confirmed 
by Georges’ sister, catalyzed a five-year 
period of truth seeking for the noted 
cartoonist, who is currently living and 
working in White River Junction as 
the 2013-2014 fellow at the cewn for 

“I tried to tell as many stories as I 
could, as honestly as 1 could, so that 
people could identify with the experi- 
ence,’’ says Georges, now 33, of the 
scenes she drew up from that period and 
crafted into the book-length memoir. 

Like aiiso n Bechdei 's 2006 graphic 
memoir Fun Home, Georges' book is 
raking in positive reviews across the 
board. And it’s earned her fans in high 
places. MSNBC's Rachel Maddow, for 
one, says in a book blurb that Calling Dr. 
Laura is “an engrossing, lovable, smart 
and ultimately poignant trip through 
a harrowing emotional bottleneck in 
family life.” 

At the time of her encounter with the 
psychic, Georges was living in Portland, 
Ore. She was dating women but closeted 



the “colon cancer” lie, the 
book hints). It's a coming- 
of-age story that touches 
on themes of love, honesty 
and identity far beyond 
the search for the truth 
about her father. Georges' 
interactions with her pets, 
her romantic partners and 
her willful, severe, initially 
homophobic mother form 
the backbone of the story. 


She did. Malting comics about her 
life had been Georges’ creative and 
therapeutic outlet of choice since early 
childhood. “I started making autobio- 
graphical zines and stories when I was 
13 years old in Kansas,” she says. “I was 
doing comics about myself and my dog 
and the things that I did during the day." 

Georges remembers “gettingin trouble 
for running out of paper and drawing on 
the walls,” occasionally creating inappro- 
priate or risque material such as “an illus- 


I tried to tell as many stor les as I could, 
as honestly as I could, SO THAT PEOPLE COULD 
IDENTIFY WITfl THE EXPERIENCE. 


trated poem for my mom, because I had 
this idea that women liked to be told they 
had big boobs.” Georges first got the idea 
to draw for a living when she ordered her 
first zine online. It cost a dollar, and when 
it arrived she was initially devastated to 
find that it was terrible. Then she recog- 
nized an opportunity: “Why couldn’t I be 
the one getting those dollars?" 

“I was obsessed with zines that were 
personal and that dealt with traumas 
and family relations,” Georges adds. “I 
took for granted that I was sitting on a 
giant story that one day I could tell.” 

Years later, when creatingCaffing 1 Dr. 
Laura, she stayed faithful to that impulse. 


with her Midwestern family, and work- 
ing as a karaoke jockey at a dive bar. 
The book flashes back to revealing 
moments from her younger years: her 
family’s moves, encounters with vari- 
ous stepfathers, absences from school 
and chronic constipation (perhaps trig- 
gered subconsciously by the trauma of 


Parts of Calling Dr. 
Laura were first published 
in Georges’ zine ( Invincible 
Summer, launched in 2000), 
including the titular anec- 
dote, in which Georges calls 
the raging-conservative 
talk-show host for advice 
about calling her mother out over the lie 
of her father’s death Georges presented 
the “Dr. Laura” comic while touring with 
the lesbian-feminist spoken word collec- 
tive Sister Spit in 2007. After a reading 
in Brooklyn, an agent approached her, 
asking if Georges had enough personal 
material to make a book-length story. 



appear in July). I ocal radio DJ mike 
i uoma of the Point has self-published 
a slew of space adventures, graphic 
novels and podcasts. ryaNmeath and 
rachei mums both hold MFAs from the 
Vermo Nt colie Geof fINearts . Software 
engineer roBfrietei writes fiction that 
"tends to involve lost artifacts and tiny 
subversions." 


LltNEwS: GOING GEEk 


Author readings in Vermont tend 
to spotlight "literary" fiction, the 
kind of realistic, contemporary work 
that appears in journals thick with 
MFAs. But, as fans of science fiction 
and fantasy will be quick to point 
out, stories about time travel and 
postapocalyptic living can be just as 
artfully told as tales of time-shares 
and divorces. These days, those once- 
disrespected genres run the gamut 
from pulpy space operas to the literary 
sophistication ofChina Mieville or 
Margaret Atwood. 

With its Vermo Nt =f Writer's series 
local blog Geek mouNtai Ns late is 


establishing opportunities for serious 
fans of science fiction, fantasy and 
horror to meet and. well, geek out. This 
Saturday brings gMS' third reading in 
the space of a few months, Vermont 
Science Fiction, to Phoe Nix Books 

The six authors showcased run the 
gamut, too. deaNWhitiock ofThetford 
Center is a frequent contributor 
to prominent genre mags such as 
Asimov'sSc/ence Fiction, roehel carter 
a Vermonter who recently returned to 
the area, has a yA time-travel trilogy 
called So Close to You published by 
HarperCollins (the third book will 


More "tiny subversions" are sure to 
happen at a reading held on Thursday 

by reNeGade Writers’ collect! Ve. The 

writing center will bring six poets 
to Burlington'sarts riot, including 
eiiza Beth Po Weil , editor of Green 



“I included a lot of embarrassing 
things [and] things I wasn’t proud of" 
Georges says. “I wanted to have some 
kind of intimacy with readers that way, 
so I hope that intimacy and vulnerabil- 
ity helps real people and makes them 
have stakes in the characters.” 

The cartoonist has been in Vermont 
since receiving the prestigious annual 
fellowship at the cartoon school. As a 
fellow, she works with students on in- 
dividual projects and has a studio and 
an intern to help with her own. She first 
heard of CCS from Pordand cartoonist 
friends who had themselves visited, 
taught or held fellowships at the school 
and spoken highly of the experience. 

“From what I heard — and this has 
proven true — it’s a hive of cartooning 
energy and creativity,” Georges says. 
“Vermont is a great place to hunker 
down, get snowed in and get some seri- 
ous writing done." 

So far, she’s completed a 2014 animal 
calendar, has “met some of her heroes," 
is about to launch a community “punk 
aerobics” (aka “Homorobics”) class, 
and is working on a second book pro- 
posal. The new book, too, will begin 
with a psychic, Georges reveals — this 
time, an animal whisperer. © 


INFO 




Nicole Georges, Houghton Mifflin Harcourt, 
cartoonstudies.org 


Mountains Review, and New 
Hampshire journalist-turned-poet 
Andrew Merton, dark green folk 
(with josh) will provide music. 

MARGOT HARRISON 






Renegade Reading Series: Thursday. 
January 30, 7 p.m.. at ArtsRiot in Burl- 
ington. Free, renegadewritersvt.com 
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= THE STRAIGHT DOPE rntaumm 


Dear Cecil, 


I came across your column on what zero means 
on the Fahrenheit scale. You blew it. You said 
that, unlike 32 or 212 degrees, zero degrees cor- 
responded to nothing in nature — it was merely an 
arbitrarily assigned number. It isn't. It's the temper- 
ature at which seawater will freeze. Of course it's an 
approximation, because the freezing point of salt 
water varies based on salinity, but zero degrees is 
a rule of thumb. I'm not playing gotcha here —just 
battling misinformation wherever it rears its ugly 
head. 

Richard Forte 



T hen let me assist you in 
your battle, Richard: 
You’re wrong. 

I admit you’ve got 
a lot of company. Wikipedia 
takes your side, as does at least 
one college physics textbook. 
But close examination makes it 
reasonably clear the seawater 
explanation derives from a mis- 
reading of the evidence. 

In my 1989 column I ex- 
plained that Daniel Gabriel 
Fahrenheit, the father of the 
Fahrenheit scale, based his 
system of temperature mea- 
surement on an earlier scale de- 
vised by Danish astronomer Ole 
Roemer. Roemer, I said, had set 
zero arbitrarily — his main con- 
sideration was that it was colder 
than the temperature ever got 
in Denmark, because he didn't 
like using negative numbers in 
his weather logbook. 

Roemer’s scale had 7 1/2 as 
the freezing point of water and 
22 1/2 as body temperature, in 
those days called "blood heat.” 


To get rid of the awkward frac- 
tions, Fahrenheit did some mul- 
tiplication, eventually winding 
up with 32 as the freezing point 
and 96 as body temperature. 
(Boiling point initially didn’t 
figure in his scheme.) 

I said that when Fahrenheit 
was set to demonstrate his 
system to London’s Royal 
Society in 1724, he worried it 
would look odd if zero on his 
scale was untethered to reality, 
and thus had to concoct a ratio- 
nale. Here’s what he wrote in 
the paper he presented: 

“The division of the scale 
depends on three fixed points, 
which can be determined in the 
following manner. The first is 
found in the uncalibrated part 
or the beginning of the scale, 
and is determined by a mixture 
of ice, water and sal ammoniac 
[ammonium chloride], or even 
sea salt.” 

The “or even" part (the orig- 
inal Latin phrase is vel etiam 
[satis] maritimi) is a giveaway 


— the freezing point of 
seawater was an afterthought. 
Fahrenheit underscores this as 
he continues: 

“If the thermometer is 
placed in [the water-ice-am- 
monium chloride] mixture, its 
liquid descends as far as the 
degree that is marked with a 
zero. This experiment suc- 
ceeds better in winter than in 

Think what this means: The 
method supposedly used to 
determine zero on Fahrenheit's 
scale doesn't always work. Who 
would be foolish enough to 
invent a temperature scale that 
wouldn’t permit thermometers 
to be reliably calibrated? In 
contrast, the freezing point of 
fresh water, as manifested in an 
ice/water mixture, is constant 
for practical purposes, making 
it a dependable benchmark. It 
seems obvious the ammonium 
chloride/seawater procedure 
had been invented after the fact 
to provide a physical correlative 


if a point originally 
chosen for other reasons. 
But you needn’t 
take my word for it. In 
a letter Fahrenheit 
a patron 
on April 17, 1729, he 
says that when he 
visited Roemer in 
1708, he found several 
thermometers being 
calibrated by standing in 
water and ice. These ther- 
mometers were then heated to 
body heat, and “after [Roemer] 
had marked these two points 
on them all, half the distance 
fuund between them was 
added below the point of water 
and ice, and this whole distance 
was divided into 22 1/2 parts, 
beginning at the bottom with 
0, arriving thus at 7 1/2 for the 
point of water mixed with ice, 
and 22 1/2 for the point of blood 

There you have it. 
Fahrenheit, following Roemer, 
simply determined the dis- 
tance between the marks for 
the freezing point of water 
and body heat on his glass 
thermometers (64 degrees, in 
the scale he would ultimately 
develop), measured off half this 
distance (32 degrees) below the 
freezing point and called that 

Recounting this story in a 
1991 article, R.J. Soulen of the 
U.S. Naval Research Laboratory 
writes: “The zero on this scale 


had no fundamental meaning, 
following the tradition of others 
who preceded him. Fahrenheit 
chose to define a zero below the 
coldest temperature likely to be 
encountered by everyday use of 
his thermometers.” 

As I said. 

To be fair, Fahrenheit wasn't 
the only early scientist to come 
up with quirky calibration 
procedures: 

• Robert Boyle proposed 
that thermometers should 
be calibrated to the 
temperature of congealing 
aniseed oil. 

• Joachim Dalence suggested 
pegging thermometers to 
the freezing point of water 
and the melting point of 

• The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica thought a useful 
temperature reference 
point was “water just hot 
enough to let wax, that 
swims upon it, begin to 
coagulate.” 

At least these benchmarks 
were practical. Try calibrating 
your thermometer using the 
standard proposed by 19th- 
century Scottish astronomer 
Charles Piazzi Smith, who 
nominated a scale set to “the 
mean temperature of the King’s 
Chamber at the center of the 
Great Pyramid of Giza.” 

Um, great idea, Chuck. On 
the other hand: road trip! 
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WTF? 


Whatever happened to Burlington’s 
ban on excessive car idling? 



W alking up Marble Avenue 
on a recent 35-degree 
morning, I noticed a 
parked car idling with no 
one in it. Presumably the owner didn’t 
want to get in a cold car to drive to 
work. On St. Paul Street, another car was 
idling. This time the driver was inside, 
absorbed in texting. Near Main St., I saw 
one of those bright-red no-idling signs 
(“Idling pollutes and is illegal”), erected 
in 2007. Next to it, a truck was idling 
while the driver made a delivery to a 
nearby restaurant. 

WTF? If it’s illegal to idle in 
Burlington, why are so many people 
doing it? 

A Burlington ordinance passed in 
1990 limited idling to five minutes, 
but only April through October; 
idling in colder months was given a 
pass. In its early years, the ordinance 
was never enforced. By 2007, with a 
growing awareness that greenhouse gas 
emissions were contributing to climate 
change, Burlington's Progressive city 
administration under then-mayor Bob 
Kiss breathed new life into the idling 

At an April press conference that 
year, Kiss, along with police chief Tom 
Tremblay and other officials, called for 
an “idle-free Burlington.” At the time, 
the fine for a violation was $45. Tremblay 
said at the conference he hoped that, 
| with increased citizen awareness, 

g “enforcement won’t be necessary.” 

> In late 2009, the Public Works 
§ Commission substantially modified 

3 the ordinance. The idling limit was 

reduced to three minutes and the winter 
exemption was removed. The fine, 
2 however, was lowered to $12. Exceptions 

o were made for refrigerated trucks, 

9 vehicles running while being repaired, 

work vehicles repairing or installing 
2 equipment and situations involving “the 
health or safety of a driver or passenger.” 
The state has also taken action 
w on idling. In 2008, after a campaign 
S initiated by Richmond middle schoolers, 
S the Vermont School Bus Idling Rule (Act 
Hi 48) was instituted, limiting idling to five 
minutes on school grounds. This year, on 
May 1, Act 57 will take effect, prohibiting 
the “idling of motor vehicles" statewide. 
It specifies a five-minute limit and has 
a longer list of exemptions than does 
Burlington’s ordinance, 
g Why is idling a big deal? Because it 
8 has a demonstrated negative impact on 


health, theenvironmentandtheeconomy. 
The Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention records Vermont's adult 
asthma rates — exacerbated by exhaust 
gases — as the highest in the country, 
with rates for children not far behind. 
Recently, the U.S. Department of Energy 
reported that unnecessary idling in the 
United States wastes six billion gallons 
of fuel annually and emits particulates 
(from diesel engines), nitrogen dioxide, 
carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide. A 

2009 study from Vanderbilt University 
found that idling alone accounts for 
1.6 percent of total U.S. C02 emissions. 
“Much of this idling,” the authors noted, 
“is unnecessary and is economically 
disadvantageous.” 

The study further stated that “a 
one-minute decline in idling among the 
estimated 57 percent of Americans who 
hold inaccurate beliefs about [idling] 
would reduce C02 emissions by roughly 
8 million tons annually [and] eliminate 
the need for 903 million gallons of 
gasoline per year.” 

The researchers concluded 
optimistically, “Motor vehicle idling 
among individual private citizens is one 
behavior that may be amenable to large- 
scale policy interventions.” 

So have Burlington’s “interventions” 
made any difference? Idling citations 
by the Burlington Police Department 
have been infrequent over the years; in 

2010 Chief Michael Schirling said that 
the idling ordinance is not “high on 
our radar." While city parking officers 
wrote 55,689 tickets in Burlington in 
2013, according to BPD records, idling 
citations over the past seven years 
totaled 81, including only eight last 

Parking-enforcement manager 
John King tells Seven Days that Iris 
officers “don’t see a lot of violations 
that meet the three-minute time span.” 
Does this mean the violations aren't 
happening, or that the enforcers of 
the ordinance don't have the time — or 
the motivation — to “see” them? Bruce 
Bovat, spokesperson for the police 
department, points out that often 
violations of the ordinance aren't clear- 
cut. “We address many more violations 
than we issue tickets for,” he says. “It 
all comes back to education.” 

Former mayor Kiss thinks that the 
ordinance has always served just “to 
reinforce common sense” about idling. 
Jennifer Green, the city's sustainability 


coordinator, asserts that the ordinance is 
there primarily to “offer an educational 
opportunity," but admits, “we can do a 

Mary Sullivan, communications 
coordinator for the Burlington Electric 
Department, was a key advocate for the 
2009 ordinance changes and a member 
of the committee that helped draft the 
city’s new Climate Action Plan. She 
regrets the number of vehicles that she 
still sees idling around town. “Despite 
the signs, [people] seem unaware that 
it's illegal to idle in Burlington,” she says. 

Mayor Miro Weinberger agrees that 
the city could do more. “There are far 
more significant steps that can be taken 
to address ... transportation-related 
greenhouse gasses in Burlington," he 
tells Seven Days. However, none of the 
steps he suggests (more electric vehicles, 
less circling for parking downtown) 
directly addresses the idling problem. 

City Councilor Rachel Siegel is a little 
more blunt: "Without meaningful action 
on climate change, all the other issues 
before us — even violent crime — will be 


irrelevant,” she says. 

Burlington’s climate plan indicates 
that cars, trucks and buses produce 51 
percent of the city’s greenhouse gas 
emissions. That's a 24 percent increase 
since 2007. Granted, there is no way 
of knowing how much of that can be 
attributed to idling. But observable 
evidence around the city — and the 
police department’s own statistics on 
lack of enforcement — suggest that the 
message on those red signs isn't really 
getting across. © 
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outraged, or merely curious, about 
something? send your burning question to 
wtf@sevendaysvt.com. 
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POD PSY ON THE PUBLIC USES AND ABUSES OF EMOTION 


Drug Crimes 


BY JUDITH LEVINE 



I t goes without saying that in devot- 
ing his entire State of the State ad- 
dress to the “crisis” of opiate addic- 
tion, Vermont Gov. Peter Shmnlin 
was changing the subject 

“The state of our state is strong and 
growing stronger," he said. Jobs are 
coming back; house prices are up; unem- 
ployment is low. “Most people” he meets 
“are hopeful and optimistic.” 

In fact, Vermont is in a stubbornly 
sorry state. Yes, jobs are coming back, 
but largely in low-wage sectors such as 
service and retail. Housing is unafford- 
able to many, so homelessness is rising. 
Unemployment is down because work- 
ers are giving up looking for jobs and 
dropping out of the labor force. 
Optimistic? You tell me. 

It’s understandable that the chief of 
state would like us to think about some- 
thing else. But if you're going to drag 
attention from the sickly elephant in the 
room, you’ve got to choose your distrac- 
tion carefully. You must win not just the 
minds but the hearts of the public. You 
must, in short, scare the bejesus out of 

Your plague of choice must be big 
and growing. A 770 percent increase in 
this, a 250 percent rise in that — Shumlin 
ticked off the statistics. 

To solve the puzzle of a massive prob- 
lem that almost no one has noticed, you 
s should describe the scourge as clandes- 
£ tine — opiate addiction is “bubbling just 
5 below the surface.” 

2 Besides invisible, it must be stealthy 
" and tenacious. “Addiction comes at 
i/i people insidiously,” the governor said. 
Before you know it, recreational drug 


taking “devolves into an uncontrol- 
lable, unrelenting addiction ... a lifetime 
battle,” sometimes to the death. 

Incomprehensible, amoral, stronger 
than human will, the enemy must strike 
at the innocent and defenseless — “our 
children," “Vermont families” — and 
strike indiscriminately. At his speech, 
Shumlin showcased Dustin Machia, a re- 
covered addict and prominent subject of 
The Hungry Heart, Vermont filmmaker 
Bess O'Brien’s doc about St. Albans pe- 
diatrician Fred Holmes and the opiate- 
addicted kids he treats. Dustin is the 
handsome son of a loving farm family. 
The governor also mentioned Will Gates, 
a University of Vermont science major 
and skier, “born to opportunity," dead of 


an overdose. Heroin — in a phrase that 
could have been plucked from Reefer 
Madness — “stole Will.” 

But the most important criterion 
for a politically profitable crisis is this; 
Culpability cannot reside anywhere 
near you or your policies. 

Among blame-free catastrophes, nat- 
ural disasters can’t be beat. Terrorism 
and pedophilia run close seconds. But 
for reliable bipartisan panic production, 
you can always count on drugs. 

Drugs are firewater to the Native 
Americans, syphilis to the upstanding 
soldier, a moral and physical contagion 
smuggled into Eden — from “Boston, 
New York, [and] Philadelphia,” said 
Shumlin. Drugs are the Other. They are 


not “our” fault — or, if you’re the gover- 
nor, not my fault. 

Or so he’d like us to think. 

To begin with, as Seven Days re- 
porter Mark Davis wrote recently, that 
galloping epidemic is hyperbole at 
best. The nearly eightfold increase in 
addicts showing up for help in getting 
clean is “attributable not just to a surge 
in demand ... but also to an increased 
supply of treatment” in the state. In plain 
numbers, the doubling of heroin deaths 
in 2013 — from nine to 17 — is matched 
by an almost identical drop in prescrip- 
tion opiate fatalities, from 46 to 39. And 
all those break-ins and thefts, the crimes 
addicts commit to fund a fix? These, too, 
“have steadily declined in Vermont since 
2008, according to federal statistics.” 

As for dealing and possession, Max 
Schlueter of the Vermont Center for 
Justice Research told Davis that drug ar- 
rests reflect enforcement activity; “They 
aren’t a measure of actual crime.” 

In fact, national and global data show 
that if there are now more prescription 
painkillers on the street, they’ve simply 
replaced other drugs. Heroin gives way 
to cocaine, crack to meth. And over the 
long term, the percentage of addicts in a 
population remains steady, closely cor- 
related with mental illness. 

Opiate addiction is not a gangsta-mo- 
bile from Philly parked outside the barn. 
According to a 2006 report from the 
University of New Hampshire’s Carsey 
Institute, in virtually every category of 
illicit drugs, abuse among rural people 
ages 12 to 25 equals or exceeds that of 
their urban counterparts. Less educated 
and unemployed youth turn to heavy 




substance use the most. And country 
kids drink more and start younger than 
kids in the city; Vermont ranks high in 
underage alcohol consumption. 

Maybe the heroin syringe is not a 
common sight in the households of 
farmers and foresters. But Mom and 
Dad getting shitfaced on a case of beer 
every Friday night is an indigenous 
custom. 

A kid who takes a snort in the school- 
yard is not destined for the shooting 
gallery, or an early grave. The influen- 
tial work of New York City 
researcher Charles Winick 
in the 1960s uncovered what 
he called “maturing 
— the common cessation of 
drug use between the ages 
of 20 and 30, not by death 
but by quitting. Subsequent 
research yields a com- 
plex picture of an opioid 
user’s career. According to 
University of Glamorgan 
(Wales) criminologist 
Trevor Bennett, “It usually 
takes more than a year to become ad- 
dicted and ... even when addicted, the 
opioid user is frequently able to control 
his or her habit.” Although it’s not easy, 
people stop for various reasons — from 
the departure of the lover who sup- 
plied the drugs to an intolerable weari- 
ness with the constant, arduous, often- 
criminal pursuit of the high. 

Of course, if narcotics were de- 
criminalized and the core population 
of congenital addicts maintained with 
substitute medicines, the profits would 
disappear, and with them the costs and 
crime required to feed a habit. 

"Recovery” — the word used to 
describe what the kids in The Hungry 
Heart are engaged in — implies a return: 
to safety, to health, to home and people 
who care for you. But, aside from 
Machia and a few others, the teenag- 
ers in this film started out with none of 
these, or lost them early, and repeatedly. 
Child after child speaks of emptiness, 
pain and a sense of worthlessness. Drugs 
“made me feel like a human.” “That hole 
got filled up.” “It was the only thing that 
didn't betray me.” One young woman 
holds up a sign printed out for Holmes: 
“Fred’s Kids.” She says, weeping: “I was 
never anybody's kid.” 

Given the circumstances, painkillers, 
though not a healthy choice, are a ratio- 
nal choice. 

The Hungry Heart is heartbreakingly 
intimate. But it drives home a bigger 
point: Addiction is a disease; it alters the 
brain and body. Stigma is cruel, criminal 
punishment counterproductive, and 


treatment is desperately needed. As for 
prevention, the few intact families in- 
terviewed stress keeping a close eye on 
your kids and talking a lot about drugs. 

But Holmes and the experts whose in- 
terviews are posted on the film’s website 
express another, more damning message. 
These young people need more than 
medicine and counseling. They need edu- 
cation, housing, jobs, food and money. 

In other words, addiction is a disease. 
But, as with tuberculosis or malaria, 
social factors make some people more 
susceptible and some more 
resilient; social factors are 
critical to a cure. A massive, 
early-1970s study of return- 
ing Vietnam Army vets found 
that almost half the soldiers 
used opium or heroin while 
deployed; 20 percent were 
addicted. But a year after 
coming home, only 5 percent 
still using. The vast 
majority quit without treat- 
or abstinence. What 
happened? They no longer 
needed to numb themselves. Now they 
had families, jobs and homes. Lives. 

People need a reason to get clean. 
In the film, one boy, 18, skinny and 
homeless, arrives at the doctor’s office 
on a bike that’s too small for him; he is 
traveling to manhood on a beater of a 
childhood. “What’s to make him keep 
trying?” asks Holmes, who keeps help- 
ing the boy to try. 

Bob Bick, the HowardCenter’s di- 
rector of Mental Health and Substance 
Abuse Services, tells O’Brien these teens’ 
addiction is the community’s failure. 

I’d put it this way: Addiction is a po- 
litical failure, an economic failure. 

Addiction “comes at people,” 
Shumlin said. But watching The 
Hungry Heart, you can’t help but 
feel that some people have been on a 
forced march toward addiction since 
the day they left the cradle. What 
put them on that path may be DNA 
or mental illness. But what vigilantly 
foils escape is income inequality cou- 
pled with social-service cutbacks — a 
growing governmental indifference to 
human need, couched in false claims 
of economic scarcity. 

That state of the state is failing. It 
is afflicted by growing epidemics — 
poverty, hunger, homelessness and 
joblessness. Opiate addiction is not 
the illness. It is a symptom. When 
children are dying of a preventable 
disease in a wealthy state in a wealthy 
nation, it’s not just “the community” 
at fault. The people elected to lead are 
to blame. © 


ADDICTION IS A 

POLITICAL 

FAILURE, 
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A nonymity and self-expression 
may seem incompatible, yet both 
are currents that run through 
and electrify “Anonymous: 
Contemporary Tibetan Art" These are 
works not previously seen in Vermont, or 
indeed in most of the world. Each is sur- 
prising and revelatory. To some viewers 
— particularly traditional Tibetans — the 
works maybe shocking, outrageous, sacri- 
legious. But not necessarily for the reasons 
Western art viewers might expect. 

Opening next week at the University of 
Vermont’s Fleming Museum, “Anonymous” 
consists of paintings, sculpture, photo- 
graphs, installation and videos by nearly 30 
artists. They responded to a call to Tibetan 
artists by guest curator Rachel Perera 
Weingeist, senior adviser to the Shelley 
and Donald Rubin Foundation. Most of 
the works are now part of the Rubins' vast 
collection of traditional and contemporary 
Tibetan art, much of which resides in their 
eponymous museum in New York. 

What visitors to the Fleming should 
know first about “Anonymous" is this: 
No works except the videos are, in fact, 
anonymous; rather, they are attributed to 
individual artists. That practice alone is 
new and radical in Tibetan culture. 

Such a tradition may be hard for view- 
ers to grasp in the United States, where 
individuality' is expected and celebrity 
worship is practically a national pastime. 
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At the Fleming museum, 
a rare exhibit of 
contemporary Tibetan 
art flouts anonymity 


BY PAmEI A Pol Sto N 



NG 


indigenous culture, language and religion. “Aiming to initiate a dialogue about 


But Tibet has a long history of classical As Weingeist notes, “Tibetans live under the role of identity and self-expression in 


artworks that went unsigned by their 
makers. The thangkas, mandalas and sand 


pretty extreme circumstances. They have 
i register in internet cafes, they can't pho- 


paintings familiar to many in the West tocopy anything and many have lost their 
are created for a spiritual purpose — to passports.” 


st viewers on their path to enlighten- 
ment — and not, as Weingeist puts it 
phone interview, " 
an office." The con- 
cept of the self, let 
alone the “selfie,” is 
just not a thing. 

than six decades, 
the notion of "tra- 
ditional Tibet” 
has been under 
siege — politically, 
culturally and 
geographically. It 
began when the 
country was forc- 
ibly incorporated 
into the People's 
Republic of China ii 
ment dissolved. Since 1959, the country’s 
spiritual leader, His Holiness the Dalai 
Lama, and thousands of other Tibetans 
have lived in exile in Dharamsala, India. In 
what is now called the Tibet Autonomous 
Region, Chinese authorities repress 


Those in diaspora witness the continual 
dilution of Tibetan culture — less violent, 
decorate the walls of but inexorable — as they assimilate 


contemporary Tibetan art, ‘Anonymous’ 
is a petri dish for the exploration of this 
changing attitude,” writes Weingeist in the 
show’s catalog, actually a substantial and 


Weingeist, who curated both exhibi- 
tions, says she is delighted to get this one 
to Burlington, which is home to a relatively 
large community of Tibetans. Vermont is 
special to the curator for another reason: 
She has a number of relatives here and has 


engaging hardcover book. “Will contem- been wrangling residencies for Tibetan 


So are pride, prote St, 
courage and na Scent 
Seff-awarene SS. 


1951, il 


govern- 


porary art be able to formulate avisual lan- 
guage that bridges Tibet’s tradition with Johnson for 
other countries. its evolving modern context?" she asks The Fleming’s staff 
Is it any wonder, rhetorically. “Is it possible for both 
then, that Tibetan nymity and self-expression to be reflected Vermonters, with 
artists have begun in artists' intentions as they respond to events that include 

to rebel against a their world?” 
forced “anonym- The pieces in “Anonymous” — by artists them all plenty to think and talk about 

ity," claiming not living in Tibet, India, Nepal, Switzerland, 
only their individ- the United States and Australia — indicate 
ual identities but a just how far their creators are willing 
to push in their efforts to answer those 
questions. 

The mere presence of the word 
“contemporary” in the exhibition’s tide 
signals something unusual; this is just die 
second show in the U.S. to focus on new 
artworks by Tibetans. The first, “Tradition 


collective cultural 
one? What does it 
mean today to be 
Tibetan? How can 
a people resist die 
repression of its 
traditions while si- 
multaneously inventing new ways of being 
in the 21st century? What does “home” 
mean for the 200,000-odd Tibetans out- 
side the country? The tumult and anxiety 
of displacement are powerfully reflected 
in “Anonymous.” So are pride, protest, 
courage and nascent self-awareness. 


artists at the Vermont Studio Center ii 
years, she notes, 
ns to engage the 
local Tibetan community, as well as other 
of associated 
talks, perfor- 
mances and a film. “Anonymous” will give 


T he first painting to greet visitors 
in the Fleming’s East Gallery has 
a familiar reference and title. 
But this 2012 “Mona Lisa” is an 
update of the Renaissance-era original, 
an “encrypted sell-portrait” by a female 
artist named Dedron that uses a surrealist- 
Tibetan style to express feminist and 
environmental concerns. Created with 


Transformed: Tibetan Artists Respond," traditional, brilliandy colored mineral pig- 


featuring nine artists, launched 
Rubin Museum in 2010 and traveled to 
other venues, including the Hood 


the 39-by-31-inch painting ca 
Mona Lisa figure in florid pink, her large, 
limpid eyes bright blue. A sort of shroud of 


Museum at Dartmouth College. Similarly, classically painted cloud formations si 
rounds her, and the background is a field 



Other black-outlined clouds seem to 
float over the figure, as three exotic birds 
hover around her, and seven unnaturally 
colored fish swim by at the bottom of the 
canvas. There's a lot going on here, and the 
painting is deceptively pretty. But the focal 
point is Mona’s white face mask — which 
helps us to grasp that those clouds are ac- 
tually smog. The wall text informs us that 
these symbols “articulate the artist's con- 
cerns with the destruction of the Tibetan 
landscape in the wake of China's rapid 
industrialization." Weingeist confirms that 
the air in the artist’s home of Lhasa has 
become quite bad, and face masks are an 
increasingly common sight. 

Dedron, 36, is one of Lhasa’s few 
female artists working in a contemporary 
style. She is one of just two women in 
“Anonymous." The other is French-born 


Marie-Dolma Chophel, 29, who currently 
splits her time between Paris and New 
York. Her work could not be more differ- 
ent from Dedron's. 

“Winter," executed in oil paint, enamel, 
marker and spray paint, conveys the to- 
pography of the lost country of Chophel’s 
Tibetan father. The artist has transferred 
outlines of the Himalayas onto canvas 
and filled in the shapes with white paint. 
This is laid over a computer-generated 
“net" whose rigid red lines imply contain- 
ment Beyond are dark, roiling clouds. The 
minimalist work is ghostly, its symbolism 
unmistakable. 

The artist Jhamsang, 42, lives in Lhasa, 
apprenticed under a master thangka 
painter, and studied computer science 
and Chinese literature. His work “Mr. 
XXX” addresses another way in which 


Tibetans experience a loss of identity: 
the PRC-issued passport. His large-scale 
mixed-media work on canvas contains a 
replica of such a passport, indicating what 
the Chinese do with Tibetans' traditional 
single name. That one is listed as “sur- 
name" and “XXX” appears where a first 
name would go. (“FNU,” for "first name 
unknown,” is also used.) These icono- 
graphic stand-ins serve to “blur identity," 
writes Weingeist, rather than clarify it. 

Jhamsang further represents alienation 
by replacing his passport photograph with 
a metallic, robotic-looking head of Tara 
(the female bodhisattva or Buddha) that is 
open on her left to reveal nothing inside. 

Nortse, age 50, also lives in Lhasa and 
works in a variety of media to address topi- 
cal issues including environmental degrada- 
tion, overpopulation, alcoholism among the 


young and the search for identity in a mass- 
media-influenced world. The diversity of 
his interests and artistic forms is reflected 
in two distinctively different contributions 
to “Anonymous." The trio of figures in the 
chromogenic photograph on the cover of 
this issue depicts three stereotypes — “Auto 
Man," “Big Brother" and “Prayer Wheel.” 
Each figure’s face is obscured, with a metal 
mask, strips of newsprint and brocade, re- 
spectively. The portraits are simultaneously 
amusing and chilling. 

Nortse’s installation “Zen Meditation" 
is eerie yet quietly beautiful: Six dark-red 
monk’s robes sit inside metal trapezoidal 
frames arranged in a neat row. The stiff 
fabric of the robes keeps them partly 
propped up, as if a shrunken body re- 
mained within the folds. Scattered in front 
of each frame are Chinese currency, scrip- 
tures and butter lamps. The there-but-not- 
there "figures" inspire both reverence and 
sorrow for something lost. 

“Anonymous,” despite its weighty 
themes, is not without humor. At least, 
American pop-culture images such 
as Mickey Mouse, Shrek and Marilyn 
Monroe look funny in the context of clas- 5 
sic Tibetan forms. To a religious or artistic z 
traditionalist, however, such depictions > 
stacked within the exacting iconometry of § 
a Buddha head (in “Faces of the Buddha," 8 
by Ang Sang) may appear brazen at best. 3 

These are but a few of the works and 
viewpoints expressed by the artists in 
“Anonymous,” each expressing an identity 
that seems a hybrid of old and new, tradi- £ 
tional and radical. !2 

As for the show’s revealingly ironic o 
title, Weingeist says that was unplanned, g 
She had invited artists to participate in "S 
the exhibit without using their names and 
was surprised when they chose to identify 
themselves. “I thought it would liberate j£ 
artists to express themselves freely,” she g 
says. “But no one jumped at the chance to g 
be anonymous.” © 5 
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Burlington-area Tibetans reflect on life in exile 

BY KEN PicAr D I Photo S BY mAtth Ew thor SEN 


I t's minus 2 degrees Fahrenheit as 
Kalsang Gang] ong Gesar Tsang hurries 
across die snow-covered parking lot of 
the G.G.T. Tibet Inn, the 21-room motel 
on Shelburne Road he’s owned for 14 years. 
On this bright and bitterly cold morning, 
three flags — American, Canadian and 
Tibetan — crackle in the stiff wind. 

Once inside, the South Burlington inn- 
keeper blows into cupped hands, unlocks 
his office door and flashes a warm smile 
to a reporter. G.G.T. — who prefers to use 
the acronym rather than his long last name 
— was bom in a tiny Himalayan village in 
eastern Tibet. “Gangjong” means “land of 
the snows" in Tibetan, but G.G.T. confesses 
he’s no fan of Vermont’s recent Arctic-like 
weather. “It was minus 14 when I woke 
up today,” he exclaims. “Never this cold in 
Tibet.” 

G.G.T. has had time to acclimate in other 
ways to his adopted “land of the snows.” 
He was one of the first three Tibetans to 
arrive in Vermont in February 1993. Under 
the 1990 Immigration Act, 1,000 Tibetans 
living in exile in India, Nepal and Bhutan 
were chosen, via a Tibetan lottery, to re- 
ceive U.S. visas. In 1993, Vermont became 
one of 25 resettlement sites in the United 
States. However, unlike other immigrants 


who came to Vermont as refugees, the 
Tibetans were deemed "displaced per- 
sons" and hence received no financial sup- 
port from the U.S. government. Instead, 
Vermonters had to create a private non- 
profit, Burlington's Tibetan Resettlement 
Project, to help them get established. 

Twenty-one years later, Vermont’s 
Tibetan community is thriving. The com- 
munity includes 37 families and about 
155 people, most of whom still live in the 
Burlington area. Some work in entry-level 
jobs typical of new immigrants — house- 
keeping, custodial work, food services, 
assembly-line manufacturing — but many 
others have moved on to professional ca- 
reers, including nursing, computers and, 
like G.G.T, entrepreneurship. 

"They’re homeowners; they’re holding 
down one or more jobs and they’re send- 
ing their kids to school," says Gerry Haase, 
who cofounded the Tibetan Resettlement 
Project two decades ago. “A family may 
have two cars, a house and money in the 
bank. So it's a very successful community." 

But some local Tibetans lament one 
missing aspect of their former lives: a 
communal gathering place where they can 
chant, pray, circumambulate, or just drink 
tea and talk. They lack a community center 


of their own in which to hold weddings, cel- 
ebrate birthdays or offer classes in Tibetan 
langu age and culture. Some further express 
an ambivalence about being welcomed in 
Vermont yet feeling like strangers in a for- 
eign land, far removed from their ancestral 
homeland and the 14th Dalai Lama, their 
political and spiritual leader. 

Other Tibetans, like G.G.T., are as firmly 
rooted in Vermont as any assimilated im- 
migrant. His motel lobby is a shrine of 
sorts to the 46-year-old's adopted country. 
On the walls hang framed letters from Sen. 
Patrick Leahy and former government 
officials, including president Bill Clinton, 
governor Howard Dean and Burlington 
mayor Peter Clavelle. Also displayed are 
letters of congratulations from the Tibetan 
Central Administration (Tibet’s official 
government in exile) and G.G.T.’s natural 
ization certificate. 

Behind the front desk are his family 
quarters, where G.G.T. lives with his wife 
and 8-year-old stepson. Along one wall, 
beside a large-screen TV, sits a traditional, 


ornately carved Tibetan breakfront display- 
ing Buddhist objects, photos of Tibetan spir- 
itual leaders and an electric “eternal flame.” 
On another wall hangs a large, autographed 
photo of the Dalai Lama, whom G.G.T. has 
met several times, including during His 
Holiness’ 2013 visit to Middlebury College. 

G.G.T.’s story is typical of many Tibetans 
in exile. Born in Kham, Tibet, he spent 
most of his youth raising yaks, goats, sheep 
and cows but never ventured far from 
home. At 18, upon the death of his grand- 
mother, G.G.T. convinced his parents to let 
him travel to Lhasa to pray at a Buddhist 
monastery. He journeyed four days across 
the mountains in an open-bed truck until 
he reached the ancient city. “Exciting but 
also scary," he recalls. 

G.G.T. planned on a one-month stay but 
remained much longer, against his par- 
ents' wishes. In 1989, shortly after China’s 
Tiananmen Square uprising, he attended a 
demonstration to protest China's occupa- 
tion of Tibet. There, he was photographed 
by the Chinese army. 



“After two or three hours, Chinese sol- 
diers come and start shooting people," he 
recalls. “Everybody run, run, run." G.G.T. 
hid in a corner and saw a woman get shot 
in the back. She pleaded for his help, but 
G.G.T. was too frightened to go back for 
her. “The army was coming behind me. I 
was so sad,” he says. 

After G.G.T. escaped, he and another 
Tibetan fled on foot across the mountains 
into India, where he lived for the next 
three years. Later, he was offered an op- 
portunity to move to Switzerland but de- 
clined, remembering how his grandfather 
often spoke of his desire to see America. 

Upon his arrival in Vermont, G.G.T. spent 
five years working two jobs, seven days a 
week: at Vermont Teddy Bear Company 
and as a dishwasher at the Ramada Inn 
in South Burlington. By 1998, he'd saved 
enough money to buy a small house on 
Rose Street, and he brought his first wife 
and sons to Vermont. He’s since sold and 
bought several other properties, including 
the motel, which he acquired in 2000. 

Unlike most Tibetans in exile, G.G.T. 
was able to return to Tibet to see his el- 
derly parents. It was 2008, shortly before 
the Olympic Games in Beijing, when China 
briefly eased travel restrictions to Tibet. 
G.G.T. hasn’t returned since and doubts 
he’ll get another chance. 

“I’m happy here with my life. I can’t 
leave that," he says. “But when I think of 
Tibet, I'm very sad.” 

P alden Sangmo’s experiences as a 
Tibetan immigrant are quite dif- 
ferent The 33-year-old Burlington 
resident has lived in the States since 1998, 
when her family moved here from south- 
ern India. Her father was one of the lucky 
1,000 Tibetans chosen for a U.S. visa in the 
early 1990s. Once he became a U.S. citizen, 
he sent for his wife and kids. In all, it took 
more than five years to reunite the family. 

Sangmo, who attended Burlington 
High School, now waits tables at Sherpa 
Kitchen, a Himalayan restaurant on 
College Street. Born in southern India, 
she’s never visited her parents’ homeland. 
In fact, before arriving in Vermont, she’d 

Sangmo briefly relocated to Seattle for 
six months, but soon realized big-city life 
wasn't for her. Now engaged to be married, 
she says she’ll likely stay in Vermont. 

“Now that my whole family is here, I 
don't feel like moving anymore," she says. 
“I love it here now.” 

A few blocks up the street, fellow 
Tibetan Migmar Tsering quietly sweeps 
salt off the stairwell of Burlington’s 
Memorial Auditorium. Dressed in a wool 
cap, black trousers, weathered boots and 
a Burlington Parks and Recreation hoodie 
but no gloves, Tsering greets a reporter 
with a big smile and leads the way' upstairs 
to the building’s warmest spot: the loft 
The 37-year-old Tibetan has lived 
in Vermont only since 2011 but speaks 


impeccable English. Last year, he 
was elected president of the Tibetan 
Association of Vermont a post that brings 
no salary' but plenty of responsibilities, 
he says. Those include finding places for 
Tibetan gatherings, such as prayer vigils, 
which are held whenever someone dies in 
Tibet from self-immolation. Since 2009, 
at least 125 Tibetans have taken their own 
lives this way to protest the Chinese occu- 
pation. Says Tsering, “This time in Tibetan 
history is a very saddening era.” 

He has only vague recollections of his 
childhood in Tibet. The third of eight chil- 
dren, Tsering lived there until he was 8, 
when his parents smuggled him into India. 
What he remembers best from that ardu- 
ous journey is being forced to stay hidden 
beneath the seat of a truck for hours. 

“That was very uncomfortable. I 
couldn't move. I just had to stay there," he 
remembers. “I can still see the face of my 
father — the grief, the sadness, that he has 
to do that for me. That moment is one that 

Now, the Dalai lama 
Does N’t belo Ng 
to tibetaNsoNly. 

HE BELONGS TO THE 
WHOLE WORLD. 

migmAr tSEri Ng 


It was years before Tsering saw or 
heard from his relatives again. Like 
thousands of other Tibetan kids, he was 
raised in the Tibetan Children’s Village..., 
a boarding school in Dharamsala, India, 
which is also home to the Tibetan Central 
Administration and the 14th Dalai Lama. 
There, Tsering became fluent in English 
and first learned his native country's 
history. 

“I didn’t know that Tibet was a part of 
China," Tsering says, then quickly corrects 
himself. “No, no, no! I didn’t even know 
Tibet was invaded by China.” 

Every year, he recalls, each child at the 
school received a personal blessing from 
the Dalai Lama himself. The children lined 
up, prayer scarves in hand, and waited 
for the Dalai Lama to lay a hand on their 

“It felt so good, I couldn’t wait for an- 
other year to come,” Tsering remembers 
with a smile. “It went on and on like that 
for five years,” until the Dalai Lama's visits 
became less frequent. 

“He'd become busy," Tsering explains 
with a sigh. After the Tibetan leader won 
the Nobel Peace Prize in 1989, he spent 
more time overseas. 

“As a child I cherished those moments 


of getting his blessings. But now I miss 
that,” Tsering says. “Now, the Dalai Lama 
doesn’t belong to Tibetans only. He be- 
longs to the whole world. So we have to 
compromise." 

After Tsering earned a bachelor’s 
degree in science and education, he re- 
turned to the Tibetan Children’s School 
to teach and “give something back.” He 
moved to Vermont in 2011 after his wife’s 
family settled here. 

Tsering’s first job was as a cashier 
at Walgreens. The pay wasn't good, he 
admits, but it enabled him to interact with 
people. Tsering says he quickly realized 
that being fluent in English didn’t bridge 
all the cultural gaps. 

“I’m a very social person. I like making 
friends, talking to people, sharing stuff,” 
he says. “But over here, I realized, people 
don’t have time. It’s ‘hi’ and then ‘bye.’ 
That’s very strange." 

For the time being, Tsering is satis- 
fied to work for the city and live in South 
Burlington with his two young children 
and his wife, a licensed nursing assistant 
at Wake Robin retirement community. But 
he doesn’t intend to remain a custodian 
forever and wants to return to teaching. 

‘There’s a special kind of energy, which 


naturally comes when you’re with kids,” 
Tsering says. “You become active and you 
start acting like a kid. I enjoy it a lot, and 
the kids love me." 

What’s it like raising two kids in 
America? “The pace is unbelievable,” 
Tsering says, his face suddenly brightening 
with laughter. His kids didn't even speak 
English when they arrived. Three years 
later, “their English is better than their 
Tibetan.” But after another three, he fears 
they may not remember Tibetan at all. 

For this reason, Tsering takes his role 
with the Tibetan Association of Vermont 
seriously. After seeing his first Tibetan 
festival in Burlington, he began teaching 
the younger generation traditional Tibetan 
dances. He also plays the dramyin, a seven- 
stringed Himalayan lute, which he wants 
other young Tibetans to learn to keep their 
culture alive in exile, as the Dalai Lama has 
instructed them. 

“To be frank, being homeless, living 
a life outside of your country, and being 
guests to a host for the rest of your life, it’s 
really a pain," Tsering says. “It’s something 
I wish no one would have to do in their life. 
Even if you are happy, you are always not 
yourself,” he adds. “You have a lot of com 
promises to make." ® 
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Vermont boxers take 
to the tournaments 

BY Eth AN OE SEif E 
Photo S BY oli VEr P Ari Ni 


A s a rivulet of blood trickled from 
his nose to his chin, super heavy- 
weight Golden Gloves boxer 
Jonathan Marinelli inhaled and 
grudgingly shook his head from side to 
side. He knew he’d been beaten. Just 25 
seconds after it started, this fight was over. 

Marinelli, of Hanover, N.H., seemed 
even more stunned by his defeat than 
were the 600 or so spectators at Saturday 
evening’s semifinal round of the Northern 
New England Golden Gloves of Vermont, 
held at Burlington’s Memorial Auditorium. 
His opponent, Luis Diaz Ramos, of 
Northfield, used a blizzard of wallops to 
score a TKO, or technical knockout, and 
advance to the finals. Ramos is now one 
of a select few local athletes for whom the 
road to Las Vegas may very well run right 
through downtown Burlington. 

January 18 was the first of three suc- 
cessive Saturdays of competition in the 
regional chapter of the country’s premier 
amateur boxing tournament. The semifi- 
nals were held on January 25, and the finals 
will take place at Memorial Auditorium on 
February 1. 

Fighters in two divisions compete in the 
Golden Gloves tournament. Boxers with 
fewer than 10 bouts under their belts are 


classed in the novice division, and their 
fights consist of three two-minute rounds; 
the open division is for more experienced 
fighters, who spar for three three-minute 
rounds. 

The boxers who win in each of 10 weight 
classes proceed to the New England Golden 
Gloves tournament in Lowell, Mass., in late 
February, where they'll battle other regional 
champions. Las Vegas will host the National 
Golden Gloves event in May. 

You won’t recognize any of these fight- 
ers from Sports Illustrated, or even from 
the pages of local sports sections. These are 
amateur boxers: unpaid and competing for 
— pick one or more of the following — pride, 
glory, exercise, the fulfillment of a dream, 
the love of the sport ora long-shot chance at 
the Big Time. The only money that changes 
hands goes toward basic operating expenses, 
such as travel, food and lodging. 

The boxers competing in the tourna- 
ment are not even under contract, which 
means that it’s not unheard of for a match 
to be canceled because one of the sched- 
uled boxers simply doesn't show up. 

But the occasional no-show is just part 
of the experience, explains tournament 
director Ernie Farrar, 71, who’s been run- 
ning this event for nearly four decades. 


Saturday’s card didn’t fall into place until 
24 hours before the bouts began. Farrar — 
who’s better known locally for his 40-plus 
years on the air at WVMT — took over 
operations of the tournament “right after 
the ’76 Olympics.” He was just 33, and then 
the youngest tournament director in the 
nationwide Golden Gloves network. 

At the time, Farrar, a longtime resident 
of SL Albans, was running a couple of infor- 
mal boxing competitions for teenage kids, 
which was experience enough for him to 
step into a supervisory role. By the mid- 
’70s, the local Golden Gloves tournament 
had been dormant for a few years. That 
meant Farrar didn’t have access to a venue, 
or boxing gloves, or a boxing ring. 

“So I went out and found a ring," he says. 
“I can’t remember who it was from. It was 
an old wooden ring that had been around 
and was used in the Gloves years before.” 

Farrar approached his friend Bernie 
Cummings, then the director of the 
Burlington Boys Club, who provided a 
sparring space in the club’s gym. The space 
prohibited the elevation of the ring, and 
the room held only about 200 people, but 
the tournament survived. A few years later, 
after a short stint in the Winooski High 
School gymnasium, the Golden Gloves 
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moved to Memorial Auditorium, where it 
has taken place every year since. 

Each regional tournament has a specific 
geographical area from which it draws its 
fighters; the local tournament draws from 
all of Vermont, Maine and New Hampshire 
north of Concord. 

Vermont fighters received the big- 
gest cheers last Saturday night, but the 
enthusiastic crowd had clearly converged 
on Burlington from all over the region to 
cheer on their own local boys. Hollered 
encouragement and advice — “Uppercut!" 
“Get ’im, Scotty!" — rang out in the arena. 

While northern New England may not 
have a strong association with boxing, Farrar 
asserts that the region has produced its fair 
share of good fighters. And big ones, too; 
“This year,” Farrar notes, “we’re short with 
the lower weight classes. We don't grow 'em 
that small here,” he says with a wink. 

The heavyweights attract the most at- 
tention, but some of the best boxing last 
weekend occurred in the middleweight 
division. South Burlington’s Anthony 
Bambara, 23, making his ring debut, was 
the most impressive fighter on the card. 
His agile ducking and bobbing ensured that 
his opponent, Ben Koch of Essex Junction, 
connected only rarely. Having disoriented 


Koch with his defensive skills, Bambara 
quickly turned on the offense, stunning 
Koch with quick uppercuts. By 1:49 of 
round one, Koch informed the ref that he 
couldn't continue, and Bambara had scored 
a TKO in his very first bout. 

Bambara trains at Opposing Force 
Boxing Club in South Burlington. He took 
the fight on short notice, which meant he 
had to lose 10 pounds in about seven days. 
“I really had to clean up my diet ... and be 
careful with my liquid intake," he says. “Lots 
of grilled chicken and steamed vegetables." 

Bambara looked great on Saturday 
night — but ... a boxer from Vermont? Sure, 
it’s happened before. The name of Charlie 
“Buster" Beaupre is not especially remem- 
bered today, but, says local boxing historian 
Robert Winkler, he was one of the more 
notable Vermont boxers, having contended 
for the middleweight championship in the 
early 1940s. Most of Beaupre’s contests 
took place within Vermont's borders, at 
venues in Burlington, Bennington and 

“There's a rich history of boxing in the 
Montpelier-Barre area,” says Winkler, who 
runs the website Vermont Boxing History 
& International Pugilist Review, and edited 
the book Gloves: The Stories of Vermont's 


Greatest Boxers, Trainers, and Personalities 
coauthored by Farrar and Alan E. Rubel. 
Winkler’s own research is focused on local 
boxing in the years prior to 1935, when the 
sport was popular, ubiquitous and rela- 
tively uncorrupted by financial interests. 

“When you talk about boxing in 
Vermont," Winkler says, “it really means 
boxing in New England, because people 
would come in from Maine, come in from 
Boston." He adds that the sport was “seen 
as an outlet for young men. Instead of 
roaming around the streets and getting into 
trouble, they would box and learn disci- 
pline and learn how to compete.” 

Asked what he loves most about 
the sweet science, Farrar concurs with 
Winkler. It gives kids an outlet for their 



youthful energy and aggression, and keeps 
them out of trouble. 

Both Farrar and Winkler insist that 
boxing, despite its reputation, is safer than 
many other sports. “In all of the years that 
I’ve been doing this,” Farrar says, “I've 
probably seen only one broken nose." 

Golden Gloves fighters are required to 
wear protective headgear, and are further 
protected from grievous bodily harm by 
watchful referees, who will halt a match if 
a boxer gets hurt — a safeguard not neces- 
sarily in place in high-stakes professional 
boxing. 

Boxing's profile in Vermont is holding 
steady, if in a fairly low orbit. There are 
boxing facilities in Winooski, St Albans, 
Williston, Hardwick and Rutland, among 
other towns. And the tournament, espe- 
cially the finals, attracts a solid crowd. Still, 
Winkler is concerned about the prospects 
of the sport in the Green Mountain State. 

The local Golden Gloves tournament, he 
believes, must address at least two concerns 
to secure its future — and, by extension, that 
of Vermont amateur boxing. First, the venue. 
"I love Memorial [Auditorium],” Winlder 
says, “but it’s been around almost a hundred 
years, and I don't think it does justice to the 
boxers.” 


That may be true, but neither the boxers 
nor the crowd seemed put out on Saturday 
night. Memorial Auditorium, with its ex- 
posed girders and uncomfortable bleacher 
seats, feels like an old boxing gym. And the 
ring is situated right in the center of the 
floor, so every seat affords an excellent 

More important, Winkler notes, is the 
need for Farrar to groom his own replace- 
ment Winkler suggests there may be no 
one else “with the passion and the love and 
the determination and the time and every- 
thing else — for free, basically — to do this." 

Farrar doesn’t see either situation as a 
problem; in any case, his wife, Sherry, and 
sons Mike and Tony all take part in the op- 
eration of the tournament. He’s confident 
there’s plenty of community support for 
local amateur boxing. 

Dave Huckabay of Burlington, who 
fought on Saturday in the light heavyweight 
division, was something of a crowd favorite, 
and it was easy to see why. Handsome and 
affable, Huckabay is a powerful puncher 
and has a gracious presence in the ring. 
He bypassed the de rigueur glove bump 
and actually hugged his opponent, Achelas 
Anchers of Strong, Maine, after their bout, 
then greeted and thanked Anchers' train- 
ers. Huckabay’s small fan club had drawn 
up signs of support using markers on paper 

Huckabay, 25, a bouncer and waiter 
at several Burlington restaurants, trains 
at Precision Boxing Club in Williston. He 
got into boxing about three years ago for 
precisely the reason that makes Farrar 
value the sport: to clean up his act. “I was 
into drugs and partying, and I hit 20, 21, 
and I just realized I wasn't doing anything 
with my life,” Huckabay said in an inter- 
view before his bout. “I quit the drugs, got 
straight and, two months later, walked into 
a [boxing] club and said, ‘This is what I 
want to do. This is it"' 

Huckabay characterized his former self 
as a "street fighter, a puncher," but said he 
realized — after being “embarrassed" the 
first time he stepped in the ring — that he 
was not even close to being a boxer. “If 
you’re out fighting on the street, don’t think 
you can walk in here and land a big punch 
on any of these guys,” Huckabay said, 
"’cause they’re smarter and faster, and they 
know what’s up.” 

Because Huckabay started a boxing 
career at 21, his chances of reaching the big 
time are remote, though he still holds the 
slim hope of achieving that goal. 

That’s not why he was here, though. 
Summing it up in words that would 
surely make Farrar proud, Huckabay said, 
“[Boxing] has done wonders for me ... [I 
want to] prove to myself what I've got 
I don’t want to be one of those guys who 
looks back when he’s, like, 35 and goes, ‘I 
didn’t see what I was made of. I didn’t see 
what I had to offer.”’ © 

INFo ■■■■■■■■■■ 

Northern New England Golden Gloves of Ver- 
mont tournament. Saturday, February 1, 7:30 
p.m. at Memorial Auditor.um in Burlington. 

$11 bleachers, $14 reserved seats. 


Father Knows Best 

"Father Rich" brings Catholics back to the fold with straight talk and social media 

BY chArl ES EichAckEr 

O n January 13, Earl Handy was having such a bad 
day that he thought about hitting the bottle. 

He’d spilled five gallons of fryolator oil on the 
floor of his Burlington restaurant, Handy’s 
Lunch, then had a car accident on his way to pick up cat 
litter. Looking for a lifeline, Handy, 39, reached out to his 
priest at Christ the King Church. 

It wasn't booze that tempted Handy. Father Richard 
O'Donnell had handed out bottles of holy water to pa- 
rishioners several weeks earlier, 

Handy recalls, "so I sent Father 
Rich a message saying, ‘I still 
have the holy water. How much 
of it can I drink?”’ O’Donnell 
texted back his assurance that Handy’s day hadn’t been 
that bad. When Handy still insisted he needed a sip of 
the blessed beverage, the pastor recommended he instead 
sprinkle the water around him and say a prayer, after 
which everything would work out. 

For Handy, that seemed to do the trick. “I’ve never had 
that connection!” he now marvels. “Maybe it’s just the 
21st century, where you can send your priest a text when 
you’re having a tough one — but [O’Donnell] responds, 
and he’s a busy man." 

Handy isn't the only Catholic who's taken a shine to 
Burlington’s new reverend. Among O'Donnell’s fans, the 
restaurateur says, are Handy’s S-year-oId twins, who now 
enjoy going to mass every Sunday, in part because the 
church recently started providing crayons and gospel- 
themed “kids’ bulletins” for them to color. 

More adults are getting involved at Christ the King, 
too, and in the process are bucking a decades-long trend. 

E Although Catholicism remains the Green Mountain State's 
? majority religion, from 2000 to 2010 the number of prac- 
S ticing Catholics in Vermont dropped by 20,000 people — 

< 13 percent — according to a report from the Association 

2 of Religion Data Archives. Between 1980 and 2000, 8,300 
2 Catholic Vermonters stopped attending church. 

O'Donnell, 36, was installed at Christ the King Church 
and School (which shares a parish with St. Anthony’s 
2 Church) just last July. Since then, 56 families have joined 
o his church. The number of parishioners who volunteer 
9 at mass has tripled, and this coming Easter, 15 people — 

2 young and old alike — are slated for baptism. 

2 Does the rock-star aura of Pope Francis deserve credit 

° for those numbers? “That was my first thought," says the 
Very Rev. Michael Cronogue, an Edmundite priest at Saint 
w Michael’s College. “But I think it’s more Father Rich’s 
< personality and his willingness to come and work. Not 
z that the people before [him] didn’t work, but he's a very 
g engaging and dynamic guy." 

Indeed, for all the media attention around Pope Francis, 
his progressive statements have yet to lure a critical mass 
of Americans across the religious aisle. A November study 
by the Pew Research Center found that the portion of 
Americans identifying as Catholic had remained steady at 
g 22 percent since last spring. 

k At Christ the King, however, “the church is full. There’s 
§ more families and younger people,” says Handy, a lifelong 
“ parishioner. “I think it’s a Father Rich thing." 




‘1 guess that’s my personality,” 
O’Donnell says about his jokes in an in- 
terview several weeks later. “The mass is 
very sacred, but I always try to make my 
sermons applicable to daily living. I think 
we’re all just trying to get through the week 
... I don’t expect perfection, and I want us 
all to try our best and be happy." 

Born in the Boston area and raised in 
Bellows Falls, O’Donnell says he decided 
to enter the priesthood early. He took 
inspiration from the positive example of 
pastors he knew growing up, "great men 
[who] weren’t grumpy about their work." 
O’Donnell’s father worked for the town of 
Brattleboro; his mother was a nurse’s aid. 

After attending Boston College, 
O’Donnell did his seminary studies at 
Mount St. Mary’s University in Maryland. 
His early clerical duties included turns as 
chaplain of the Mount St. Mary’s baseball 
team, assistant priest in St Johnsbury and 
administrator at an Enosburg Falls church. 
In June 2009, the Most Rev. Salvatore 
Matano, who had just been ordained 
bishop of the Roman Catholic Diocese of 
Burlington, assigned O’Donnell to become 
priest at Saint Michael Roman Catholic 
Church and School in Brattleboro. 

When O'Donnell arrived there, he says, 
attendance had declined at mass, and the 
school was on the verge of closing. He han- 
dled those challenges, attracting “inactive 
Catholics" back to the parish and leaving 
the school with its debts repaid. But when 
Tropical Storm Irene wreaked havoc on 
Windham County in 2011, O’Donnell re- 
calls, his administrative talents were taxed 
to the limit 

As chaplain of the Brattleboro fire and 
police departments, O'Donnell was with 
the first responders during the storm. 
Only after the waters receded could they 


On the evening of January 5, the Sunday before 
Epiphany, a couple hundred people attended O’Donnell's 
mass, including several children. Epiphany marks the ar- 
rival of the Magi in Jerusalem, so O’Donnell had placed 
actual pieces of gold, frankincense and myrrh in front of 
the altar. “If you touch the gold," he said drolly at the be- 
ginning of his sermon, “you'll burn forever." The audience 
laughed. 

The pastor went on, wondering aloud what gifts the 
churchgoers would have brought to the Christ child’s 
manger. “The KitchenAid mixer you have on your coun- 
ter? Would you simply get a card and write a check? 
Would you find a family heirloom and wrap that up?" 
Soon O'Donnell got to the meat of his sermon, a recom- 
mendation that all churchgoers give their hearts to the 
Lord. Stirring words, certainly, but fire and brimstone this 
sermon was not. 


start delivering aid to nearby towns such as Newfane, 
O’Donnell says, “but there was a lot of work, a lot of devas- 
tation, and a lot of it was just listening. I remember going 
to people's homes that had lost almost everything, and you 
would just listen." 

Timothy O'Connor Jr., a St. Michael parishioner and 
former speaker of the Vermont House of Representatives, 
recalls O’Donnell speaking at a vigil after the storm. “He 
had a great way of understanding ... that there were issues 
that had to be dealt with,” O’Connor says. “He was trying 
to drum up the people to make contributions and do things 
and help get the community back together." 

Because of those people skills, O’Connor adds, “I used 
to kid him; I used to tell him, ‘I think you would have made 
a hell of a politician.’" 

Now in Burlington, O’Donnell is a politician of sorts. 
He’s starting a variety of ministries “to get as many people 



involved in their faith as possible," he 
says. One of them enlists parishioners 
to give roses to people with disabilities 
on Valentine’s Day. While his church is 
in Burlington's comfortable South End, 
O’Donnell says he’s trying to draw his 
parishioners’ attention to the needs of 
people elsewhere in the city. He himself 
serves some of those needs as chaplain for 
the Burlington Fire Department. 

Finally, O’Donnell is social-media savvy. 
On Facebook, he announces upcoming 
masses to his 2000-some friends, describes 
himself as being “in a complicated rela- 
tionship” and updates his status with vary- 
ing degrees of seriousness. On March 13 of 


How would he react if a same-sex couple 
wanted to join Christ the King? O’Donnell 
says, “We never would turn anybody away. 
The gospel obviously calls us to love, and 
to love everybody, and our present pope is 
calling us to really speak with that action 
and speak with that love.” 

Asked about the sexual abuse cases that 
have racked the Catholic Church here and 
abroad, O’Donnell points to policies now 
in place to ensure such acts don’t recur. 
“As a whole, yeah, the church really needs 
to respond with a renewed sense of hope 
that we’re going to be vigilant and make 
sure ... those horrific moments will never 
happen again," he says. ‘Here we have a 



I DON'T EXPECT PERFECTION, 

AND I WANT US ALL TO TRY OUR 
BESTAND BE HAPPY. 

RICHARD O'DONNELL 


last year, for example, came this update: 
“Bells are ringing in Brattleboro. We have a 
pope." A week earlier, he’d shared a meme: 
“Pubs: The Official Sunblock of Ireland.” 

“That’s one of the reasons he connects 
so well. He’s got a unique sense of humor," 
says Matt Vinci, former president of the 
Professional Firefighters of Vermont. He 
appointed O’Donnell as that organiza- 
tion’s official chaplain after meeting him 
in Brattleboro. “Get him in a firehouse and 
he’s a natural,” adds Vinci. 

It’s easy to draw comparisons between 
Christ the King's young, iPhone-equipped 
pastor and Pope Francis. The latter has 
made waves not just by opening a Twitter 
account and posing for selfies with mem- 
bers of his flock, but also by denouncing 
conservatives for their narrow focus on 
social issues such as gay marriage, when 
poverty looms so large around the world. 

O'Donnell says he doesn’t believe 
what Pope Francis is saying about poverty 
is new; rather, it’s “how’s he saying it.” 


school where we want to make sure that 
all children are protected.” 

As Catholic schools around the country 
face declining enrollments, the challenges 
are twofold for priests at churches with 
schools, points out Cronogue, the pastor 
at St. Michael’s. Angela Pohlen, Christ 
the King’s new principal, suggests that 
O’Donnell is up to the task of fostering the 
church’s educational mission, saying she 
appreciates the new priest for not being “a 
micromanager.” 

‘It was a great sense of reassurance to 
step into the position and find right away 
that we were on the same page,” Pohlen 
says. “He’s up on popular culture ... He 
brings a joyful air with him, and that’s 
so, so important. Kids are joyful, and you 
need to meet them where they’re at" 

O’Donnell is also meeting adults where 
they are. Last summer, Handy — whose 
twins attend Christ the King school — 
wasn’t able to attend mass one Sunday. He 
sent the priest a message: “Sorry, Padre, 
I didn’t make it to mass today. It wasn’t a 
good day.” 

In response, O’Donnell asked Handy, 
“Do you think Jesus told the Romans that 
■Friday wasn't a good day. I can't make if?” 
At first, Handy says, “I was like, Come on! 
You’re going to play that card? But I haven’t 
missed a day of church since," he contin- 
ues. “He’s so young and fresh that ifs not 
like he’s calling you out.” © 
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COMING SOON AND ON SALE 

Keb' Mo' • James Carter Organ Trio • Bill Burr • Brit Floyd • Jeff Dunham 


802-86-FLYNN | 153 Main St., Burlington 



Produce Pangs 

A food buyer weighs in on local options for winter eating 



T he locavore movement has 
made pretty serious inroads 
in Vermont: Grocer)' stores 
proudly promote the local 
provenance of their wares, and many 
residents are willing to pay a little more 
for food that’s local, organic and sustain- 
ably raised. 

But even the most devout Vermont lo- 
cavores must annually confront a thorny 
dilemma: winter. The recent subzero 
snaps have underscored the fact that, for 
a good portion of the year, eating locally 
requires creativity — and some sacrifi ces 
— in the kitchen. What’s a local-food 


lover to do when the temperatures make 
even the kale plants quiver? 

Narayan Plasha, 35, is the weekend 
supervisor of the produce department 
at South Burlington's Healthy Living 
Market. He has spent most of his pro- 
fessional life in the natural foods fi eld 
— including working on organic farms 
in Hawaii and upstate New York. He 
communicates weekly with growers and 
distributors of local produce and may 
bear partial responsibility for some of 
the meals you’ve eaten recently. 

Plasha, who lives in Charlotte, 
understands better than most people 


how a Vermont deep freeze can aff ect 
gustatory habits. Nevertheless, he says, 
"My basic perspective is that we’ve got 
it really good in Vermont as far as food 
availability goes, for being in such a cold, 
northern climate.” 

A number of local farms have com- 
mitted to growing and selling fresh 
produce year-round. Plasha regularly 
buys from, for example, Jericho Settlers 
Farm, Diggers’ Mirth Collective Farm in 
Burlington’s Intervale, and two farms 
that belong to the Deep Root Organic 
Co-op: Valley Dream Farm of Cambridge 
and River Berry Farm of Fairfax. 


Purchasing produce is Plasha’s job, 
but eating it is his pleasure. During an 
interview at the store, his eyes light up 
when he speaks of local apples, carrots 
and arugula. In an email later, he singles 
out the unsung scarlet turnip as a par- 
ticularly good option for wintertime 
roasting. The simpler the preparation 
of such root veggies, the better: oil, salt 
and pepper. “Sometimes I sprinkle in 
rubbed sage or dried rosemary,” Plasha 
adds, “but not if I want to connect with 
the essential fl avor of the vegetable, like 
when I’m preparing it for the first time.” 

The year-round abundance of good 
produce is partly due to a “vast array” 
of such root vegetables, Plasha says, 
and notes that Healthy Living sells four 
or fi ve varieties of turnips alone. Roots 
store well, and fall crops can be sold with 
no appreciable loss in quality through 
the following spring, even early summer. 

So it’s not that big a deal to fi nd, say, 
locally grown carrots on grocery shelves 
in January. What’s more remarkable is 
that some of those carrots are still avail- 
able in June, long after being harvested. 
"It’s just incredible that we have that 
potential here,” Plasha says. 

The same holds for local apples. 
Some Vermont orchards — Plasha men- 
tions Shoreham’s Champlain Orchards 
— have “pretty sophisticated storage fa- 
cilities” that enable them to deliver one 
season’s crop of apples to local stores 
right up until the next year’s harvest. 
That means the apple you eat in May 
might be several months old. 

Plasha admits he can taste a bit of 
a diff erence. Still, he says, “From my 
standpoint, it’s better eating than any- 
thing coming from New Zealand or 
Washington or South America. I prefer 
the local apples, whether the quality is 
high or mediocre.” He singles out Dwight 
Miller Orchards of East Dummerston as 
having particularly delectable fruit. 

His employer, Plasha notes, is com- 
mitted to off ering as much local produce 
as possible. “It’s our primary concern," 
he says. “We will even sell the local 
option because it's local, even if it’s going 
to be at a higher cost.” 

During the colder months, though, 
certain crops are simply not available 
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GET YOUR FILL ONLINE... 
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East of Colchester 

ARABIC SUPERMARKET OPENS 

When Seven Days visited wisam altameemi at his newly 
opened Arabic supermarket at 70 Roosevelt Highway in 
Colchester on Monday morning, he requested that a 
specific quote run in the paper. “He love Vermont too 
much,” the young shop owner said, describing himself. 

The Iraq native has reason to adore his adopted 
home. Just a week after opening his business, he says the 
store has been reliably busy. 

Besides Muslim garments and Middle Eastern 
housewares, Arabic Supermarket stocks practically 
anything a cook from Asia Minor — or one simply trying 
to reproduce its cuisine — could wish for. Spice shelves 
hold tubs of hard-to-find flavorings. Combinations 
intended especially for beef shawarma, torshi baharat 
and dolmades bear the store’s name and address along 
with a photo of the appropriate finished dish. 



Many American shoppers still face a steep learning 
curve with Middle Eastern cuisine, but Altameemi says 
he enjoys introducing his neighbors to the culinary 
secrets of his culture. "I welcome anyone to come visit 
me and see what I have," he says. 

“What he has” also includes an array of cheeses 
you're unlikely to see elsewhere in Vermont, along 
with candies, vinegars and halal meats. Later this 
week, Altameemi and chef loay alkhafaji will introduce 
prepared foods to their store while continuing to expand 
their range of groceries. Altameemi says to expect kebab, 
shawarma and homemade kajmak, a spread somewhere 
between mild cheese and clotted cream, in the grab-and- 
go area. 

What of the restaurant just down the steps from the 
grocery? For now, Altameemi says, the extreme cold 
has made work on the space nearly impossible. But he 
expects to be serving shish taouk, hummus and salads by 
the end of February. 


Brews With 
a View 

PERU TO GAIN LAKESIDE 
MICROBREWERY THIS SUMMER 
Lake Champlain's “Left 
Bank” will get a little saucier 
this summer when a micro- 
brewery opens in Peru, N.Y. 

VALCOUR BREWING COMPANY 

will have views of the lake 
and the island from which 
it takes its name, according 

TERRY SCHMALTZ, who drew 

inspiration from the region's 
booming beer scene. “We 
went through the American 
brewers guild [classes] in 
Vermont and graduated 
from there last summer,” 
says Pearl, referring to 
the brewing school inside 
Middlebury's drop-in brewing 
company. “We decided, 

You know what, let’s take m 
the hobby that we love 
doing and do it 
fit II time." 

Though 
the couple 
will not break 
ground until 
mid-April, 
they’ve been 
busy perfecting 
beer recipes alongside head 
brewer Brian combs. They’re 
also honing plans for their 
post-and-beam tasting room 
and a deck with views of Mt. 
Mansfield across the lake. 

Though they currently 
live in Virginia, Pearl and 
Schmaltz have deep ties in 
northern New York; Pearl 
grew up in the Plattsburgh 
area, where her family still 

Brewer Joseph, who will 
also migrate to northern 
New York, seems charged 
by the prospect of turning 
out Valcour’s hop-driven 
brews. “I’ll brew a line of 
pale ales, a black IPA, and 
we’re going to do an amber 
ale as well,” he says. Some of 
the initial offerings will be 
“stepping-stone beers,” as 
Joseph puts it, that appeal 
to diverse palates. Seasonal 


brews such as pumpkin beer 
and hefeweizen will round 
out the roster. 

“I'm still trying to get a 
feel for what the community 
likes to drink, but we’ll 
have a nice lineup of beers,” 
Joseph says. 

Blooming 

Brews 

ALCHEMIST OWNERS PLAN A 
NEW CANNED BEER: NEW BREW 
STORES OPEN IN WILLISTON 
AND WATERBURY 
Fresh on the heels of the 
news that they’re planning 
a new brewery, the peeps 
at the alchemist made their 
fans very happy earlier this 
week when they announced 
a forthcoming canned IPA 
called focal banger. 

“[Co-owner] john 
Ikimmich] has been playing 
with the recipe 
v*t**^j0 and getting 

hops contracts 
V : so that 

this will be 

¥ our second 

canned 
label,” writes 

email. “Once our new 

brewery is built, this will 
be brewed and camied all the 

Since the Kimmiches shut- 
tered their Waterbury Center 
retail store in November, John 
Kimmich has expanded the 
distribution of their signature 
heady topper and released a 
few draft beers — including 
a dark IPA called eljefe — to 
local bars and restaurants. “In 
a couple weeks, we will be re- 
leasing the first batch of Focal 
Banger, an American IPA first 
brewed at the pub back in the 
day,” writes Kimmich on the 
Alchemist blog. 

The beer draws on Mosaic 
and Citra hops, “and we 
are working on fine-tuning 
the malt bill,” he adds. The 
Kimmiches aren’t planning 
a big reveal; rather, Focal 
Banger may “pop up for sale 


in cans as an experimental 



Meanwhile, those who 
want to try their hands at 
home brewing — or just 
sample beers from far-flung 


places — have two new 
retail sources to check out. 
Waterbury's craft beer cellar 
opened just before Christmas 
at 3 Elm Street with a stock 
of nearly 300 bottled beers, 




Explore the cuisine 
of Italy here in Vermont 



RISTORANTE 

126 COLLEGE ST., BURLINGTON 
802.863.5200 
WWW.LAMANTE.COM 


REGIONAL DINNER SERIES 
KICKS OFF FEBRUARY 4 


Tuesday to Friday 

3 courses for $35 

2/4-2/7 Sicily 
2/11-2/13 Umbria 

I not available on 2/14] 

2/18-2/21 Piedmont 
2/25-2/28 Emilia-Romagna 
3/ 4-3/7 Tuscany 
Visit 
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Salumi, cheese, 
beer, cocktails, 
great selection 
of wines in the 
retail shop. 
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Drink Shop Learn 
126 College St., Burlington 
vinbarvt.com 
Wine Shop Mon-Sat from 1 1 
Wine Bar Mon-Sat from 4 
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Eating healthy is easy at 

THE BAGEL PLACE 

with our new Egg White Sandwich on your choice of bagel or toast 


Spring Gardening Seminars 

Saturdays at Gardener's Supply in Burlington 


February 1 • 9:30-1 1:00am 

Seedstarting 

David Boucher 

Learn the basic science and techniques for seedstarting 
success from the get-go, and do it right the first time! 

February 9 • 9:30-ll:00am 

Basic Concepts in Landscape Design 

Silvia Jope and Forrest White 

A step-by-step approach to planning your garden and landscape. Learn the 
fundamentals of design in this seminar for gardeners of all skill levels. 

To register, go to www.GardenerSupplyStore.com (you can now pay online !) or 
call 660-3505 x4. Pre-registration and pre-payment required. Classes are SI 0.00 
per person. See www.GardenersSupplyStore.com for program details and 
for information on our lunch & learn series. 4+2 Plan is for Gardener's Club 
members. Seminars are held at Gardener's in Burlington. 

GARDENER^ 

128 Intervale Road, Burlington • (802)660-3505 
472 Marshall Ave. Williston • (802)658-2433 
www.GardenersSupplyStore.com • Mon-Sat 9am-6pm; Sun lOam-Spm 


Houseplants are Buy One, Get One 50% Off thru Jan. 31 



Produce Pangs « PM 

locally, and that’s when Healthy Living 
and other grocers have to fill the gap 
with produce from other states and 
countries. “I’m amazed that we sell as 
many organic berries as we do in the 
winter,” Plasha remarks, "especially 
because the prices are so high.” 

Still, the produce buyer knows when 
it’s not advantageous to “push our 
luck,” as he puts it, citing stone fruits 
as a prime example. “Somewhere in the 
world, they've got fresh peaches and 
plums right now, but they’re probably 
conventional, and we just choose not 
to sell those,” Plasha says. “And I think 
customers accept that.” 


commercial growers use greenhouses or 
hoop houses. Even with such measures, 
though, as Plasha notes, “There's only 
so much sunshine." The crops in such 
facilities may not die, but they may not 
do much growing, either. 

A Vermont winter is a serious thing. 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture oc- 
casionally publishes a resource called 
the Plant Hardiness Zone Map, which 
breaks down the geographical regions 
of the country by their average annual 
extreme minimum temperature. The 
entirety of Vermont is covered by zones 
3b to 5b, which means that, on average, 
state minimum temperatures in the 



Even though wintertime is citrus 
time, Plasha finds that, aside from such 
popular items as navel oranges and 
satsuma tangerines, "some of the other 
citrus gets ignored.” The store has a 
hard time moving such fruits, despite 
their seasonality. 

If you're curious about the taste of 
some oddball citrus fruit, or any other 
item in the produce department, ask for 
a sample, Plasha advises. Most custom- 
ers don’t know this is an option, but 
many produce merchants will let you 
try a slice of that weird yellow thing 
next to the pineapples. 

So when summer’s bounty is unavail- 
able, what do customers buy? “Warming 
foods,” says Plasha: butternut and deli- 
cata squash; root veggies such as car- 
rots, potatoes and sweet potatoes; and 
greens such as kale and arugula. The 
latter, Plasha speculates, feels “warm” 
due to its spicy bite. “And ginger. We sell 
tons of ginger in the winter," he adds. 

To continue growing certain 
hardy crops during the winter, some 


winter range from minus 10 to minus 35 
degrees Fahrenheit. That’s pretty damn 
cold for a human, but at least we can put 
on layers and turn up the thermostat. 
The chill is lethal to most crops. 

Susan Littlefield, the horticultural 
editor at Williston’s nonprofit National 
Gardening Association, says that the 
Plant Hardiness Zone Map is a useful 
document, but it’s more relevant to pe- 
rennials than to annuals like most food 
crops. More important, she says, is the 
duration of a region’s growing season, 
defined as the span between the spring’s 
last frost and the fall’s first. According to 
data compiled by the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration, most 
of Vermont is frost free only from late 
October to early May. “That’s why, com- 
mercially, no one’s growing watermel- 
ons in Vermont,” says Littlefield. 

For her part, she’s more than happy 


More food after the 
classifieds section, page 43 
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as well as home-brewing 
equipment ranging from 
carboys and Cornelius kegs 
to hops, yeasts and malt. The 
staff has installed a 10-gallon 
brewing system around 
which to hold future classes, 

OSINAGA. 

In Chittenden County, 
Brian frary opened the beer 
palate in Williston’s Maple 
Tree Place (at 188 Boxwood 
Street) around Thanksgiving. 
The store carries 500 bottled 
beers from near and far — in- 
cluding brews from Belgium, 
Japan and Norway — as well 
as stocking gluten-free beers 
and a five-tap growler bar. 


the Torch 


STEPHEN PARENT has Spent 
16 years working his way 
through the ranks at church 
street tavern. Having started 
as a bartender, Parent was 
most recently general 
manager of the downtown 
Burlington staple. On 


Monday, he became the 
owner, along with scott 
michauo. The pair took over 
from spencer noble and david 
taft, who had owned the 
sports bar for 19 years. 

Parent and Michaud’s first 
order of business was starting 
renovations in search of what 
Parent calls a “more modem, 
fresh, new look.” He hopes 
that the tavern will be back 
open by February 3, complete 
with new hood system, an 
extra flat-screen TV for sports 
fans and a fresh coat of paint. 

As for food, diners can 
still expect “pub fare at a 
good, reasonable price," says 
Parent. That will include 
a new emphasis on wings, 
including Buffalo wings 
double-fried with sauce to 
capture the flavor without 
the mess. They’ll be half off 
on Thursdays, one of several 
nights boasting discounted 
specials. 


with Vermont’s cold-weather crops. 
“I’m a big squash fan,” Littlefield says. 

Could hydroponically raised produce 
fill in the gaps in the produce calendar? 
“That’s not happening,” Plasha says. 
“Not yet, anyway.” At the moment, he 
explains, hydroponic produce occupies a 
niche, but the process is too complicated 
and costly to address cold-weather fruit- 
and-vegetable needs in any broad-based 

One notable exception is the store’s 
offering of hydroponically raised Bibb 
lettuce produced by Waitsfield’s Green 
Mountain Harvest Hydroponics, a com- 
pany that Alice Levitt profiled in Seven 
Days in October 2013. Aside from a few 
other products — local tomatoes, water- 
cress (from California) and European 
cucumbers (from Canada) — Healthy 
Living carries little hydroponic produce, 
Plasha says. 

In any case, he says, only one local 
company — Vermont Hydroponic 
Produce in Florence — can provide 
such produce in any significant volume. 
Plasha calls its tomatoes “good enough, 
and local, so people are excited about 


that, even though it's not a field-grown 
tomato ... There’s a large portion of the 
year when we’re featuring their toma- 
toes, and those are selling better than 
most of the organic tomatoes that we 


WE’VE GOT ITREALLYGOOD 
IN VERMONTAS FAR AS 
FOOD AVAILABILITY GOES, 

FOR BEING IN SUCH A COLD, 
NORTHERN CLIMATE. 

NARAYAN PLASHA 


Plasha has been working at Healthy 
Living for five years. In that time, he’s 
seen patrons’ “food consciousness” 
change, he says, to the point that some 
customers seek out specific foods from 
a particular grower and no other. Like 


sports fans, Plasha says, “They know 
who they like, and they stick with it." 

On the other hand, some customers 
still have trouble with the fact that every 
crop is, well, seasonal. 

“Cilantro is something we try to have 
every day of the year," Plasha says, “but 
there are occasions in the winter when 
our distributors don't have cilantro. We 
can’t buy it from them, so we can’t sell it 
to the customer.” A couple of weeks ago, 
one customer refused to accept this and 
asked every single employee in the pro- 
duce department where she could find 
the cilantro. “Even after getting every 
no, she just kept asking,” Plasha notes 
with a laugh. “She was convinced that 
somebody had it on a cart, or it was in 
the back or something.” 

Such an attitude is understandable, 
he grants. Big-box supermarkets have 
made it their business to have all foods 
available at all times, so American con- 
sumers have gotten used to an unend- 
ing abundance of produce. Even in an 
epicenter of the locavore movement, 
apparently, that expectation is difficult 
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131 Main Street, 

On the Corner on St Paul Street, 
Burlington, Vermont 
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JAPANESE CUISINE 



' February Special 

' 1 large, 1 -topping pizza, 1 2 boneless wings 
and a 2 liter Cofce product 


$ 19-99 



BOOK YOUR CATERING EVENT TODAY! 
From family feasts to corporate parties. 
Grab any slice & a Rookies Root Beer 
for $5.99 + tax 
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FRENCH FARMHOUSE CUISINE 

Local products. Exquisite 
wines. Creative cocktails. 

It's all about finesse. 


Capitol Chow 

The Abbey Group prevents Vermont pols from running on empty by alice levitt 



M ost people who consider a 
career in politics are in it to 
serve their communities. Some 
are just bossy. But the Vermont 
Statehouse offers its denizens other rewards 
besides public sendee or making history; 
Ray Wood’s chocolate chip cookies. 

Wood, executive chef at Montpelier’s 
Capitol Food Court, perfected his recipe 
during his 11-year tenure as chef at Berlin’s 
historic Wayside Restaurant. His cookie 
crackles at its edges, giving way to a soft, 
chewy center dotted with semisweet choc- 
olate chunks. It's a cookie worth traveling 
for, or even nabbing a senate seat. 

At the dawn of this year’s legislative 
session, Seven Days spent a lunch hour at 
the busy cafeteria that feeds 500 to 600 
politicians, lobbyists and pages every day 
from January through May — and is open 
to the public. 


For seven years, food-service company 
die Abbey Group has been the force behind 
the locally focused fare in Montpelier, with 
Wood in charge from the start (the group had 
an earlier, three-year contract there before 
its current regime). The cafeteria is active all 
year except for a brief recess in July. 


The Statehouse is far from the 
Abbey Group’s only cafeteria account. 
The Sheldon-based business manages 
nearly 80 institutional sites around the 
state, as well as a few across the border 
in New Hampshire and New York. Its 
story began in 1982 when Sheldon native 
David Underwood returned home from 
California and purchased the spacious 
Abbey Restaurant. 

“I realized I was going to have to di- 
versify and not rely on being in the middle 
of nowhere,” Underwood recalls. He ex- 
panded his restaurant to include a banquet 
hall and began offering off-site catering. 

Bolstered by that success, Underwood 
put in a successful bid against corporations 
Sodexo and Aramark to feed students at 
his alma mater, Bellows Free Academy. In 
the quarter century since, the company has 
ballooned; it now employs nearly 450. 

According to Underwood, the key to 
the Abbey Group’s success is that each lo- 
cation adapts to its community. Individual 
chefs work with nearby fanners as well 
as with bigger suppliers, such as Reinhart 
Foodservice and Burlington Foodservice 
Company, to include Vermont products 


on menus whenever possible. Available 
dishes also vary by location. For example, 
Abbey Group cafeterias in the Winooski 
school system always offer options to fit 
the dietary needs of the diverse religions 
represented there. Underwood takes pride 
in having insisted on whole-wheat baked 
goods and lots of fruit and vegetable op- 
tions in his school cafeterias long before 
the government mandated them, he says. 

And what about feeding the people who 
make the laws? According to Gerry Morris 
of lobbyist group Morris & DeMag, Capitol 
Food Court at lunchtime feels like an oasis 
in the middle of a hectic day. “This is our 
second home, and [Wood] makes our home- 
cooked food,” says the man whose clients 
include Entergy, the company that owns 
Vermont Yankee. "It's very comfortable.” 

Morris says his favorite dish is Wood's 
American chop suey with a side of “Italian 
coleslaw,” a vinegar-and-dill cabbage salad 
available on the salad bar. He’s not even 
Capitol Food Court’s most devoted fan, 
though. Senate Minority Leader Bill Doyle 
(R-Washington) is. 

While several dishes at the cafeteria's 
grill station have government-themed 




food 


names, such as the Committee Chicken 
Cordon Bleu and Fiscal Fish and Chips, 
the only one named for a legislator is 
Senator Doyle Dogs. The senator’s love of 
red onions inspired Wood to name the pair 
of hot dogs smothered in them and topped 
with Cabot cheddar after the 87-year-old. 
Does Doyle regularly feast on the franks? 
“When he’s here, he gets soup," Wood says. 

And Doyle is there a lot “He’s here basi- 
cally every day of the year," says Wood with 
visible affection. “I've actually been closed 
on a holiday, and I’ve come in and made him 
something so he can have something to eat.” 

Subsisting on Wood’s soups isn't a bad 
thing. His cream of mushroom soup is 
meaty with thin strips of 
fungi in a hearty broth. 

When Seven Days visited, 
that was the first option; 
the second was a potage 
of Boyden Farm beef and 
rice. The special of the 
day was a tangy chili with 
just a hint of burn, served 
with a thick square of 
airy maple cornbread. 

Wood's seven employ- 
ees prepare practically ev- 
erything in-house except 
the buns for burgers and 
the breads for made- 
order deli sandwiches. 

(They might make those 
items if they had more 
space, Wood says.) The superior quality of 
homemade products isn't the only reason 
for the from-scratch ethos. Wood explains 
that it’s significantly cheaper to prepare 
his own dressings or make his own white- 
chocolate-raspberry scones than to buy 
the equivalent elsewhere. 

Unlike many cafeterias located in state 
institutions such as schools, Capitol Food 
Court is not subsidized. But the prices 
are still remarkably low. A Misty Knoll 
Farms chicken breast, moist from being 
marinated in-house and enrobed with 
Cabot cheddar, goes into a $5 sandwich. A 
Boyden Farm burger costs the same. 

The salad bar also boasts local ingre- 
dients, including Shadow Cross Farm 
eggs, produce from Paul Mazza’s Fruit 
& Vegetables and the winter lettuce of 
Waitsfield's Green Mountain Harvest 
Hydroponics. That last item isn’t always 
available. Wood says, since the farm deliv- 
ers only once a week, and the cafeteria has 
limited storage capacity. 

With or without local lettuce, the 
salad bar can get bogged down with long 
lines of people waiting to sample about 
30 items, including crisp-edged tofu 
cubes, Spanish rice and a selection of big- 
flavored homemade dressings (the maple- 
balsamic is especially good). “When the 
chambers empty out, guess where they 
go?" asks Underwood, who is perpetually 
on the road, traveling from site to site. At 
the Statehouse, he says, “You don't have 


anybody in line, and, all of a sudden, you've 
got 200 people in line." 

The rush doesn’t prevent diners from 
getting individual attention. Wood says 
some Statehouse regulars have the same 
order every day; he starts preparing their 
meal as soon as he sees them enter the 
lunch line. 

Rep. Mike McCarthy (D-St Albans) 
knows a thing or two about food. He and 
his family own Cosmic Bakery & Cafe in St. 
Albans, which serves lunches not too differ- 
ent from the turkey wrap he's enjoying at 
Capitol Food Court on a recent Thursday. 
As he settles in for lunch, he marvels, 
“Especially when you consider the reputa- 
tion that normal institu- 
tional food has, they really 
keep things moving here 
and give you some options. 
The staff is really friendly 
and great, and I think they 
know what they’re doing." 

Wood agrees that 
his staff is a great sup- 
port Two have worked 
with him since Abbey 
Group began serving at 
the Statehouse. Others 
came on board through 
the Vermont Association 
of Business Industry 
and Rehabilitation, from 
which Wood hires an em- 
ployee each year. 

It's not just the ease of getting to know 
the faces behind the service line that 
gives Capitol Food Court a small-town 
feeling. Sometimes legislators contribute 
to the menu: Wood says the most popu- 
lar lunches are plates of braised brisket 
supplied twice a session by Rep. Harvey 
Smith (R-New Haven) of New Haven’s 
Smith Family Farm. To personalize diners’ 
experiences, Wood plans theme days, such 
as a Polish-Ukrainian lunch of pierogi and 
bigos he recently served to celebrate the 
ancestry of several legislators. 

All this improves the quality of life for 
politicians stuck “on campus” throughout 
the session. Wood keeps their ideals in mind, 
too. Besides sourcing locally whenever he 
can, he seeks to keep waste to a minimum. 
“We recycle everything here,” says the chef. 
The kitchen is working to refine its already 
successful compost program. “We all work 
together to make this the best place it can 
be," Wood says of the Statehouse. 

Whether the diners are a group of 
African dignitaries having their first taste 
of America or 45-year veterans such as 
Doyle, the Abbey Group makes sure every- 
one who enters Capitol Food Court gets a 
wholesome meal. Preferably finished off 
with a chocolate chip cookie. © 
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WHEN THE CHAMBERS 
EMPTY OUT, GUESS 
WHERE THEY CO? 

YOU DON’T BE 
ANYBODY IN LINE AND, 
AEL OF A SODDEN, YOU’VE 
GOT2DOPEOPEEINEINE. 



( TRIVIA Every THURSDAY @ 7p. 
& half-pri<e sandwiches ALL DA 


Festivities begin at 2pm 

Judging begins at 3pm 
Raise Money!!! Win Prizes!!! 


FARMER’S DINNER 


February 1 st, 2014 
6 PM Reception/6:30 PM Dinner 
Four courses, $55 per person 
Reservations recommended 
802.651.5027 


Presentations by Maple Wind Farm, Starbird 
Fish, Pete’s Greens, 10% of proceeds donated 
to the Jack Lazor Fund ofButterworks Farm 
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Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, meet new 
people and win things — doesn't everyone? 

Sign up to get insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 
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Definitive Dialogue 


Bill McKibben is one of the most recognizable names in today’s environmental 
movement In 1989, the former New Yorker staff writer burst onto the scene 
with his fi rst book, The End of Nature. Since then, the Ripton resident has 
penned more than a dozen titles and founded 3S0.org, which addresses the 
climate crisis with online campaigns, grassroots organizing and mass public 
action. He shares his expertise with local journalist and best-selling author 
David Goodman as part of the Vermont Town Hall, the fi rst 
public conversations with intriguing guests. 


A Call to Action 


What does it mean to be 
“green" amid all the reduce, 
reuse, recycle discourse of 
our times? Poets, essayists 
and photographers explore 
this question in So Little , 

I 8 Time: Words and Images 
| for a World in Climate 
9 Crisis. Blurring the lines 
j between political activism, 
i j|s spirituality and nature, the 
i anthology addresses pressing 
! issues related to our rapidly 
changing environment. 
Deemed “a book of eloquent testimony” by Publishers Weekly, it 
features local poet Greg Delanty, who serves as lead author. His 
verse and writing from Galway Kinnell, Julia Alvarez, Major 
Jackson and others complement black-and-white photography 
by notable visual artists, including Ansel Adams disciple 
Mariana Cook. 


SSft 



In Tune 

When the Vida Guitar Quartet 
performs, it’s hard to believe that a 
sound so large and complex comes 
from just four musicians. Formed in 
2007, the internationally acclaimed 
group is one of the United Kingdom’s 
most sought-after ensembles. Known 
for expanding the range of the acoustic 
guitar, members Mark Ashford, Mark 
Eden, Helen Sanderson and Chris 
Stell meld technical mastery with 
lighthearted spontaneity. This dynamic 
mix of control and creativity allows for 
a diverse repertoire that travels from 
the gypsy-inspired music of Spain to 
selections from Scotland, Brazil and 
beyond. The result? Gramophone says, “There’s only one word for it: magic.” 
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VIDA GUITAR QUARTET 

' ursday, January 30.7 p.m., at Casella ' eater, Castleton State College. $10-15. Info, 468- 
1119.vldagq.com 


Northern Exposure 

W ith every performance, Le Vent du Nord bring the past into 
the present. One of the top French Canadian bands touring 
today, the group interweaves its Quebecois roots with 
modern progressive folk. " is innovative, accessible approach has 
won over audiences and critics alike, as evidenced by the foursome's 
two Juno Awards, among other industry accolades. Since 2002, these 
Francophone ambassadors have honed a sound the Boston Herald 
claims "is defi ned by the hurdy-gurdy, which adds an earthy, rough-hewn 
fl avor to even the most buoyant dance tunes." " e energetic performers 
deliver traditional tunes and originals in a toe-tapping concert. 

LE VENT DU NORD 

Saturday, February 1.7:30 p.m., at Barre Opera House. $16-30. Info, 476-8188. 
barreoperahouse.org 
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Overweight research volunteers needed for a nutritional study 

Healthy overweight women (18-40 yr) are needed for an 8-week 
NIH study of how the brain is affected by the type of fat you eat. 

Participants will receive all food lor 8 weeks and $1000 upon completion of 
the study. For more information please contact Dave Ebenstein 

( debensle@uvm.edu or 802-656-9093). 

Email i 


QUIT SMOKING IN 2014 


GET PAID FOR 

YOUR 

NEW YEAR’S 
RESOLUTION 


Volunteers will complete 
computer tasks and 
questionnaires. 

This is a research study 
conducted by the 
University of Vermont. 


H 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 

CALL 802-656-4849 
EMAIL effects@uvm.edu 



MISTRESS MAEVE IS 




For the past seven years. 
Mistress Maeve has given great 
advice to our readers about love 
and lust. On February 5, a new, 
eager adviser will respond to 
reader questions and share her 
wisdom in the new column... 


ASK ATHENA 


Need advice? Email Athena at askathena@sevendaysvt.com 
or share you own advice on her blog at sevendaysvt.com/blogs 


SEVEN DAYS 





FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT 



montreal 

IGLOOFEST: See THU.30. 6:30-midnlght. 

NORDIC VOICES: The Internationally renowned 
Norwelgan a cappella ensemble performs a rep- 
ertoire that ranges from medieval to contempo- 
rary works. UVM Recital Hall, Redstone Campus, 
Burlington. 7:30 p.m. $15-30. Info, 863-5966. 

THE ENGLISH CONCERT: Led by conductor/ 
harpsichordist Harry BickeL London's acclaimed 
ensemble Interprets works by Bach, Jean-Phillppe 
Rameau and Georg Philipp Telemann. Spaulding 
Auditorium, Hopkins Center. Dartmouth College. 





THE WONDERS OF FUNGI: Eric Swanson of 
Vermush explains the processes behind growing 
mushrooms from cultures. Participants receive 
spawns to take home. Hunger Mountain Co-op, 
Montpelier. 5-7 p.m. $10-12; preregister. Info. 223- 

VERMONT TOWN HALL: A CONVERSATION WITH 
BILL MCKIBBEN: The internationally recognized 
environmentalist chats onstage with journalist 
David Goodman about climate change and more. 
See calendar spotlight Spruce Peak Performing 
Arts Center, Stowe Mountain Resort, 7 p.m. $5. 

NATIONAL THEATRE LIVE: 'THE HABIT OF ART': 

Richard Griffiths, Alex Jennings and Frances de 
la Tour star in a broadcast production of Alan 
Bennett's acclaimed play about aging creativity 
and artistic passion. Palace 9 Cinemas. South 
Burlington, 6:30 p.m. $18. Info, 863-5966. 

'OTHER DESERT CITIES': See WED.29, 7:30 p.m. 
'RUMORS': Thomas Ouellette directs this 
BarnArts Center for the Arts production of Neil 
Simon's comedy about four upper-class couples 
and a dinner party gone horribly wrong. Barnard 
Town Hall, 7 p.m. $10-15. Info. 332-6020. 

THE CAPITOL STEPS: The award-winning political 
satire group delivers puns and parodies based 
on the latest news and headlines. Paramount 
Theatre, Rutland, 7:30 p.m. $22-38. Info, 


'URINETOWN. THE MUSICAL': Lake Champlain 
Waldorf High School seniors interpret the 
dystopian Tony Award-winning satire that 
tackles everything from capitalism to Broadway 
shows. Black Box Theater, Main Street Landing 
Performing Arts Center. Burlington, 7 p.m. 


VERMONT VAUDEVILLE: Lc 


words 

BOOK SALE: See WED.29, 9 a.m.-9 p 

CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: Ol 

by group members inspires spirited 


MAGDALENA GOMEZ: Tl 


ROSALIND RENFREW: Vermont Center r 
Ecostudles' wildlife ecologist discusses 
Second Atlas of Breeding Birds of Verm, 


SAT.01 

community 

FRIENDS OF THE ALDRICH LIBRARY WINTER 
BANQUET & AUCTION: Lit lovers feast on a beef 
tenderloin dinner, then place bids benefltting 
library programs and services. Elks Club, Barre. 
5-9 p.m. $25; preregister. Info, 476-7550. 

TOWN MEETING: Sen. Bernie Sanders welcomes 
David Cole of Georgetown Law School and Heidi 
Boghoslan of the National Lawyers Guild, who 
discuss the National Security Agency's violation 
of constitutional rights. Montpelier C" 



food & drink 

A MIDWINTER MUSICAL TASTING: Live music 
entertains foodies as they sip craft beer from 
Queen City Brewery and nosh on appetizers and 
desserts. Proceeds benefit the Vermont Choral 
Union. Richmond Free Library, 4-7 p.m. $20 sug- 
gested donation; preregister: limited space. Info. 
events@vtchoralunlon.org. 

BURLINGTON WINTER FARMERS MARKET: 

prepared foods, crafts and more in a bustling 
indoor marketplace with live music, lunch seat- 
ing and face painting. Memorial Auditorium, 
Burlington, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 310-5172, 
info@burllngtonfarmersmarkeLorg. 

CALEDONIA WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Fresh 
baked goods, veggies, beef and maple syrup 
figure prominently in displays of 'shop local'' 
options. Welcome Center, St. Johnsbury. 10 a.m.-l 

CENTRAL VERMONT SEED SWAP: Green thumbs 
get revved up for the growing season with an 
exchange of non-GMO seeds and gardening tips. 
First Presbyterian Church, Barre. 11 a jn.-2 p.m. 
Free. Info, 225-6597. 

FARMER'S DINNER: Locavores please their 
palates at a four-course meal featuring pre- 
sentations by Maple Wind Farm, Starbird Fish 

Burlington, 6:30-9 p.m. $55: $90 includes bever- 
age pairings; preregister. Info, 651-5027. 

FISH FRY: Plates of crispy, golden-brown fish 
satisfy seafood lovers. VFW Post, Essex Junction. 
“ ™ l.m. $10. Info, 878-0700. 

FRENCH CANADIAN SUPPER: Diners 
honor Vermont’s Quebecois con- 


, Rosary, Richmond, 
p.m. $10 suggested donation, 
rfo, 434-2521 or 876-7713. 

RUTLAND WINTER FARMERS 


MARKET: More than 5C 


evening. Mad River Glen Ski Area. Fayston, 7-11 
p.m. $35. Info, 496-3551. 

MOUNTAIN MOMENTS' OPEN HOUSE: Skiers 
chat with Mad River Glen's staff naturalist aboi 
the wildlife and ecosystems on the mountain. 
Kent Thomas Nature Center. Mad River Glen Sk 
Area. Fayston, 1:30 p.m. Free. Info, 496-3551. 
SYMPHONY BALL: Attendees in black-tie attlri 


bread and other made-ln-Ve 
mont products at the bustling indooi 
venue. Vermont Farmers Food Center, 
Rutland, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 753-7269. 
SPAGHETTI DINNER: Families fill up on al I- 


tastlng. Stratton Mountain Ski Resort Stratton. 


health & fitness 


fairs Scfestivals 


the day. Green Mountain Club Visitor Center. 
Waterbury Center, 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. $8-10: frc 

'KIDS VT' CAMP & SCHOOL FAIR: Dreaming a 
summer? Representatives from dozens of cai 
and schools share Information about excit- 
ing programs to look forward to. Hilton Hotel 
Burlington, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 985-548 


YOGA FOR SURVIVORS OF SEXUAL VIOLENCE: 





HEALTHY 

VOLUNTEERS 

NEEDED 


Participate in a Research Study 
and Help Prevent Dengue Fever 



Call 802-656-0013 for more info 
and lo schedule a screening. 
Leave your name, number, 
and a good time to call back. 

Email UVMVTC@UVM.EDU 
or visit UVMVTC.ORG 




calendar 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT S 


games 



health & fitness 

HERBAL CONSULTATIONS: Betzy Bancroft, 
Larken Bunce, Guido Mase and students from 
the Vermont Center for Integrative Herbalism 

conditions. City Market, Burlington, 4-7 p.m. Fr 
preregister at info@vtherbcenter.org: limited 

INTRODUCTION TO AYURVEDIC LIFESTYLE & 

tlonal principles of the ancient Indian alterna- 
tive medicine. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Librar\ 
Wllllston, 6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 878-4918. 
R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.29, 6-7 p.m. 


ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Youngsters get ai 
qualnted over crafts and play while new p< 
and expectant mothers chat with mateml 


THE SEAGULL': S 


TUE.04 


business 

'SELLING YOUR BUSINESS' PANEL DISCUSSION: 



V^e are looking for 



c Parade 

Saturday, March 1 st , 2014 


Buttered Noodles, Williston. 10-11 a.m. Free. Info. 


MUSIC WITH PETER: Preschoolers up to age S 
bust out song-and-dance moves to traditional 
and original folk. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, 
Williston. 10:45 a.m. Free; limited to one session 
per week per family. Info, 878-4918. 

MY CHILD & ME: HOMEMADE CRACKERS & 
SPREADS: Klddos 5 and under join their caregiv- 
ers to prepare tasty fare using organic Ingredi- 
ents. City Market Burlington, 9:30-10:30 a.m. 
$5-10; free for WIC aduit/child pairs; preregister 
at cltymarketcoop; limited space. Info, 861-9700. 

RECORDER-PLAYING GROUP: Musicians produce 
early folk, baroque and swing-jazz melodies. New 
and potential players welcome. Presto Music 
Store, South Burlington, 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
658-0030, lnfo@prestomuslc.net 
SAMBATUCADA! OPEN REHEARSAL: New faces 

street-percussion band sharpens its tunes. 
Experience and instruments are not required. 8 
Space Studio Collective, Burlington, 6-8:30 p.m. 

seminars 

ADULT COMPUTER WORKSHOP: An interactive 
session teaches participants how to get started 
with Microsoft Windows 8. Pines Senior Living 
Community. South Burlington. 9:30 a.m.-noon. 
$10; preregister. Inro. 864-1502. 

talks 

J. CRAIG VENTER: As part of the Todd Lecture 
Series, the biologist entrepreneur and leading 
genomic researcher presents 'Life at the Speed 
of Light’ Plumley Armory. Norwich University, 
Northfield. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 485-2886. 

JOB HEINTZ: The CEO of the Himalayan Cataract 
Project shares the local nonprofit's global mis- 
sion to treat preventable and curable blindness. 

College. 6 p.m. Free. Info, 635-1408. 

MIKE SCHIRLING: Burlington's chief of police 
considers the effects of opiate use in the region. 
Faith United Methodist Church, South Burlington, 

$5. Info, 864-3516. P P 


film 

'BLUE IS THE WARMEST COLOR': See FRI.31, 7:30 


COMMUNITY CINEMA: LAS MARTHAS': Cristina 



7 p.m. Free. Info, 635-1200. 

'HIGH POWER': Filmmaker Pradeep Indulkar 
presents his award-winning short documen- 
tary about the negative effects of India’s 

dents. Community Room, Fletcher Free Library. 
Burlington, 6-8 p.m. Free. Info, 862-4929. 
PEACE & POPCORN: Cinema buffs peruse the 
Peace and Justice Center's video library and 
choose the evening's film. Peace and Justice 
Center, Burlington, 6 p.m. Free. Info, 863-2345, 


food, & drink 

BENEFIT BAKE: Pizza lovers dine on slices in sup- 
port of Local Motion. Partial proceeds from each 

— Burlington Hearth. 5-9 p.m. Prices vary. Info, 
martel@localmotlon.org. 

THE PENNYWISE PANTRY: On a tour of the store, 
shoppers create a custom template for keeping 
the kitchen stocked with affordable, nutritious 
eats. City Market Burlington, 6-7 p.m. Free; 
preregister at cltymarkeLcoop; limited space. 


health & fitness 

AIKIDO WORKSHOP: An introduction to the 

and self-defense. Aikido of Champlain Valley. 
Burlington, 5:30-7 p.m. $15; preregister. Info, 

NATURAL MEDICINE FOR CHILDREN: FEVERS, 
NAUSEA & VOMITING: Clinical herbalist Shona 
MacDougall presents herbal and homeopathic 
remedies for cold-weather ailments. Community 

5:30-7:30 pjn. $5-7; preregister. lnftL223-8000, 


theater 

'THE ADDAMS FAMILY': Gomez, Mortlda, Uncle 

hitthe assart of the nationa^Broad 8 a 

tour of this award-winning musical comedy. 



VINYASA AT THE VINEYARD: A genUe yet 
invigorating class Incorporates long, strengthen- 
ing holds with deep stretches to foster renewed 
focus. A journaling session follows. Shelburne 


Email CANDACE at Hj^PE 

W i XV b 

CANDACE@HOPEWORKSVT.ORG 


Groups 


OR 


TndWiduate For more 

«r„iwvme! details check out Commemorative 


Welcome; 


MAG1CHAT.NET 





calendar 



bakery by day. pizza by night. 


The 2013 Milkin Outstanding 
Teacher Award Winner 


Katie Sedore 

Saint Michael’s College, ’05 



Congratulations Katie! 

From your friends 
at Saint Michael’s College 


The 2012 Milkin Outstanding Teacher 
Award winner was Saint Michael 
College's Matt Hajdun, MEd., 2013 

For information on die 
Saint Michael’s College graduate 
education programs, contact 
Karen Abbott at 802-654-2611 
or kabbott@smcvt.edu. 

IS Saint Michael’s 
v College Mr 1 " 


Say you 
saw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 

sevendaysvt.com 


LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


kids 

CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists exercise their 
imaginations with recycled crafts. Kids underlO 
must be accompanied by an adult. Fletcher Free 
Library, Burlington. 3-5 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 
H0MESCH00L PROGRAM: VERMONT'S HISTORY 
THROUGH ARCHAEOLOGY: Students ages 8 
and up discover clues about the state's past 
with a hands-on artifact activity. Dorothy Ailing 
Memorial Library, Willlston, 1-3 p.m. Free; prereg- 
ister. Info, 878-4918. 

PRESCHOOL STORY TIME & CRAFT: Tales and 
creative projects centered on "Dinsosaurs" 
entertain little ones ages 3 through 5. Dorothy 
Ailing Memorial Library. Willlston. 11 a.m. Free, 
Info, 878-4918. 

READING WITH FROSTY & FRIENDS THERAPY 

DOGS: Youngsters share a story with lovable 
pooches. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, 
Willlston, 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free; preregister for a 
timeslot. Info, 878-4918. 

STORY EXPLORERS: SHADOWS: Did the ground- 
hog see his likeness on the snow this year? Little 
ones explore the concept of how images get 
cast on the ground. ECHO Lake Aquarium and 
Science Center/Leahy Center for Lake Champlain, 
Burlington, 10:30-11 a.m. Free with admission, 
$9.50-12.50. Info, 877-324-6386. 

STORY TIME WITH COREY: Read-aloud books 
and crafts led by store employee Corey Bushey 
engage young minds. Buttered Noodles. Williston. 
10-10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 764-1810. 

WINTER STORY TIME: See WED.29, 10 a.m. 

language 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: Beginner-to- 
Intermed ate speakers brush up on their linguis- 
tics. Halvorson's Upstreet Cafe, Burlington. 4:30-6 
p.m. Free. Info, 540-0195. 

PAUSE-CAF6: French students of varying levels 
engage in dialogue en trangals. Panera Bread, 
Burlington, 6:30-8 p.m. Free. Info, 363-2431. 

sport 

GREEN MOUNTAIN DERBY DAMES FRESH MEAT 
PRACTICE: Get on the fast track! Vermont's 
hard-hitting gals teach novices basic skating and 
derby skills. Champlain Valley Exposition. Essex 
Junction, 8:30-10 p.m. Free. Info, 203-675-0294, 
events@gmderbydames.com. 

TRAPP NORDIC CUP: Cross-country skiers race 
against the clock at a weekly 5K skate and/or 
timed trial. See trappfamily.com for details. Trapp 
Family Lodge Nordic Center, Stowe. 9 a.m.-4p.m. 
$8. Info, 253-5755. 

theater 

THE SEAGULL': See SUN.02, 8 p.m. 

words 

CADY/POTTER WRITERS CIRCLE: Literary 
enthusiasts Improve their craft through assign- 
ments, journal exercises, reading, sharing and 
occasional book discussions. Ilsley Public Library, 
Middlebury, 10 a.m.-noon. Free. Info, 349-6970. 
ROSALIND RENFREW: Vermont Center for 
Ecostudies' wildlife ecologist discusses The 
Second Atlas of Breeding Birds of Vermont, com- 
plied from more than 56,000 local observations, 
Pierson Library. Shelburne, 6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
863-2436. 

TALES FROM THE BEAR CAVE: Dre Idle emceesa 
night of open mic, off-the-cuff storytelling based 
on the theme "Laptops and Libidos." ArtsRiot 
Gallery, Burlington. 6 p.m. Donations. Info, 
267-467-2812. 


WED. 05 

TEAM IN TRAINING INFORMATION MEETING: 

Folks learn about the world's first and largest 
charity sports training program, which benefits 
the Leukemia 8< Lymphoma Society through 
marathons and bike rides nationwide. Pomerleau 
Family YMCA, Burlington, 5:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
233-0014, gail.deuso@lls.org. 

conferences 

BETTER BUILDINGS BY DESIGN CONFERENCE: 

Top professionals from around the country, 
including keynoter Eric Corey Freed, explore 
cutting-edge green building trends. See ef- 
ficlencyvermont.com for details. Sheraton Hotel 
& Conference Center, South Burlington. 7 a.m.-7 
p.m. $100-325. Info, 877-248-9900. 

MAKE YOUR OWN FASHION ACCESSORIES: Delna 
Boyce demonstrates how to craft flowers to adorn 
jewelry, clothing, bags and more. Community 
Room, Hunger Mountain Co-op. Montpelier. 5:30- 
7:30 p.m. $10-12: preregister. Info, 223-8000, exL 


dance 

'ANIMAL' OPEN REHEARSAL & INSTALLATION 
PERFORMANCE: Hanna Satterlee's work-in- 
progress begins on a dirt-lined stage, then travels 
outdoors, where footprints on the snow reflect 
the choreography. Haybarn Theatre, Goddard 
College, Plainfield, 1:15-2:45 p.m. Free. Info, han- 
nasatt@gmail.com. 

FARMERS NIGHT SERIES: SID MCLAM & THE 
STEP N TIME LINE DANCERS OF CENTRAL 
VERMONT: The local dance troupe delivers an 
evening of fancy footwork. Vermont Statehouse, 
Montpelier, 7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 338-3480. 

TECHNOLOGY DROP-IN DAY: Library patrons 
learn to navigate the new catalog system and 
how to download e-books and audiobooks, Ilsley 
Public Library. Middlebury, 1-5 p.m. Free. 

film 

'BLUE IS THE WARMEST COLOR': See FRI.31, 1:30 

CASABLANCA' SCREENING & DISCUSSION: Film 
expert Rick Wilson presents the 1942 World War 
II classic starring Humphrey Bogart and Ingrid 
Bergmann as a masterpiece of wartime propa- 
ganda. Paramount Theatre, Rutland, 7 p.m. Free. 
Info, 773-1860. 

THE DARK SIDE OF CHOCOLATE': In their 
eye-opening documentary, Mikl Mistrati and U. 
Roberto Romano travel to Africa to shed light 
on the issue of child labor on cocoa plantations. 
City Market, Burlington, 6:45-8 p.m. Free. Info, 
861-9700. 

WHAT'S IN A NAME?’: See FRI.31, 1:30 p.m. &7:30 


health & fitness 

INTRODUCTORY HIP-HOP FUSION FITNESS 

CLASS: Older teens and adults break a sweat 
In this high-energy session. South End Studio, 
Burlington, 7:15-8:15 p.m. Free. Info, 540-0044. 

MONTREAL- STYLE ACRO YOGA: See WED.29, 
6:30-7:30 p.m. 

R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.29. 6-7 p.m. 

THE MEDICINE OF THEOBROMA CACAO, THE 
CHOCOLATE TREE: Folk herbalist Sandra Lory 
presents an Intimate examination of the ancient 
plant's origin and its status as sacred herbal med- 
icine. A screening of 7he Dark Side of Chocolate 
follows. City Market, Burlington, 5:30-6:30 p.m. 
$5-10; preregister at citymarkeLcoop; limited 
space. Info, 861-9700. 


EVENING BABYTIME PLAYGROUP: Crawling tots 
and their parents convene for playtime and shar- 
ing. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, Willlston, 
6-7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 876-7555. 

MALLORY LEWIS & LAMB CHOP: Continuing 
her mother's legacy, the ventriloquist performs 
with the beloved sock puppet. Proceeds benefit 
Rhythm of the Rein Therapeutic Riding Program. 
Fuller Hall, SL Johnsbury Academy. 10:30 a.m. & 1 
p.m. $4. Info, 748-2600. 

MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: See 

WED.29. 10-10:45 a.m. 

MOVING & GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: See 

WED.29. 11-1130 a.m. 

STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: See WED.29, 10- 
WINTER STORY TIME: See WED.29, 11:15 a.m. 
Igbtq 

SOUEER DANCING: See WED.29. 7-9 p.m. 

music 

VERMONT PHILHARMONIC CHORUS OPEN 

REHEARSAL: See WED.29, 7-9 p.m. 

seminars 

ADULT COMPUTER WORKSHOP: Social media 
newcomers leam the basics of Facebook. Pines 
Senior Living Community, South Burlington. 1-4 
p.m. $10; preregister. Info, 864-1502. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: See 

WED.29, 6-9:30 p.m. 

EUGENE UMAN: Vermont Jazz Centers artistic 
director pays tribute to American jazz pianist 
and composer Thelonius Monk. St. Johnsbury 
Athenaeum, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 748-8291. 

H. NICHOLAS MULLER III: The former director 
of the Frank Lloyd Wright Foundation discusses 
the renowned architect's work after 1932, which 
marked the most productive decades of his ca- 
reer, Brownell Library, Essex Junction, 7 p.m. Free. 
Info, 878-6955. 

JIM FOUTS: The local Civil War historian presents 
"The Confederate Raid on St. Albans." A light 
lunch is provided. Sullivan Museum & History 
Center, Norwich University. Northfield. noon. Free. 
Info, 485-2183. 

KATIVA FINN: In "The Six Wives of Henry VII," 
the author and scholar examines the lives of 
the iconic king's brides. Congregational Church, 
Norwich. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 649-1184. 

MICHAEL ARNOWITT: In a performance lecture, 
the acclaimed jazz and classical musician ex- 
plores the legacy of George Gershwin. Goodrich 
Memorial Library, Newport 7 p.m. Free. Info, 
878-6955. 

RANDALL BALMER: The Dartmouth College 
professor examines the rise of the religious right 
during the lifetime of president Jimmy Carter. 
Ilsley Public Library, Middlebury, 7 p.m. Free, Info. 
388-4095. 

RICHARD W. SCHNEIDER: Norwich University's 
president discusses the evolution of the univer- 
sity concept and the future of higher education 
In the United States. Sugarbush Inn, Warren, 7:45 
a.m. Free; preregister. Info. 591-0975. 

theater 

'OTHER DESERT CITIES': See WED.29, 7:30 p.m. 
THE FOX ON THE FAIRWAY': Maggie Burrows 
directs this Northern Stage production of Ken 
Ludwig's comedy about a hilarious rivalry 
between two country clubs. Briggs Opera House, 
White River Junction, 7:30 p.m. $10-60. Info, 
296-7000. 

THE SEAGULL': See SUN.02, 8 p.m. ® 




= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S 


classes 




) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


art 

ACCESS ART CLASSES IN 
HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: 200 offerings for all 

Colored Pencil. BlockPrint. 


Pasta Bene, Berry Pie. Cookie 




Geary Rd. South. Lincoln. Lily 

burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

BURLINGTONCITYARTS 


ill 865-7166 for info 
?r register online at 

Teacher bios ai 
available online. 




6-9 p.m. 


from Exit 12. Location: CVU High 


COLLABORATION WITH 
COLLAGE: Sign up with a 


S 40/person; $36 /BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center. 135 Church 

ADOBE PHOTOSHOP LAYERS: 

540/person: S36/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center. 135 Church 

CLAY: WHEELTHROWING: 

72:30-3 p.m. Cost: 5280/person; 
S252/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio. 250 Main St.. 

CLAY: WHEELTHROWING:Wheel 


Cost; S2BO/person: S252/BCA 

DRAWING: In this introductory 


6-8:30 p.m. Cost: 5280/person: 
S252/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio. 250 Main St.. 

CLAY: THE UTILITARIAN 
TEAPOT: In this lecture-style 

pjn. Cost: S 20/person: S18/BCA 

CLAY: WHEELTHROWING 


Weekly on Wed.. F 


DROP-IN: VALENTINE'S WHEEL: 

520/couple; SIB/BCA members. 
Location: B CA Clay Studio. 2 50 

JEWELRY: LEATHER CUFFS: 

person: S2250/BCA members. 


KIDS: FASHION DESIGN: Spend 

.Students will 




person; S22.50/BCA members. 
Location; BCA Clay Studio. 2 SO 

MIXED-LEVEL DARKROOM: 

to Black and White Film and 


BCA Center. 135 Church St.. 

SILKSCREEN SLIP TRANSFERS: 


PHOTO: DIGITAL SLR CAMERA: 

digital SLR camera, learning to 


Weekly on Wed.. Feb. 5-Mar. 12. 
Cost: S 160/person; S 144/8 CA 
members. Location: BCA Center. 

PAINTING: CONTEMPORARY 




ence helpful. Weekly on Wed.. 
Fed. 5-Apr. 2. 1:30-4:30 p.m. 

Cost: $32S/person: S2S2.S O/BCA 

PAINTING REALISM: Create 


Feb. 6-Mar. 13. 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Cost: $160/person: 5144/BCA 
members. Location: BCA Center ; 

PHOTOGRAPHING ICE: Ice. 

a.m.-4 p.m. Cost: S?60/person; 


. iWant iPods & 

Control. Twitter. CS Sampler. 
Google Sketchup, MS Word 


Up: ' e Next Steps. Excel 


CVU High School, 369 CVU Rd.. 
Hinesburg. 482-7194. cvuvreb. 


cooking 


BREAKFAST IN BED:' ere’ 5 




p.m. Cost: S20/person: S18/BCA 
Studio. 250 Main St.. Burlington. 
SILKSCREENING: Torrey Valyou. 

Feb. 6-Mar. 27. 6-8:30 p.m. 

: S230/person; S20VBCA 

SOUND ART: Learn the basics of 

Sound Art. Students will work on 


CHOCOLATE FONDUE: Fu 


7-8:30 p.m. Cost: S35. Location: 


Burlington . 364-0505. sc 


580/person; S72/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center. 135 Church 

computers 

ACCESS COMPUTER CLASSES 
IN HINESBURG AT CVU 
HIGH SCHOOL: 200 offer- 


CHOCOLATE-BAR MAKING:Tie 

Feb. 5. 2:30-3:30 p.m.; Feb. 8. 

3-4 p.m.; Feb. 11, 3:30-4:30 p.m. 

South End Kitchen, 716 Pine St.. 

COOK FOR YOUR SWEETIE: Don’t 




Burlington. 864-0505. sc 




Pine St.. Burlington. 864-0505, 

KIDS COOK: CHOCOLATE HEART 


making! She'll teach students 



Feb. 72 2:30-3:30 p.m.; Feb. 74, 


Burlington. 864-0505. so 


ones. Feb. 72 6:30-8 p.m. Cost 




DANCE STUDIO SALS ALINA: 

266 Pine St, Burlington. Victoria, 


Kitchen. 776 Pine St, Burlington. 
864-0505, southendkitchenvt. 


ACCESS CRAFT CLASSES IN 
HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: 200 oiferings for all 

Dyeing, Wood Carving, 3 Bag 

Location: CVU High School, 369 
CVU Rd„ Hinesburg. 482-7194. 


B-TRU DANCE W/ DANIELLE 
VARDAKAS DUSZKO: B-Tru is 

Yoga Dance 200-hour teacher 

Honest Yoga Center. ISO Dorset 
St, Blue Mall, next to Sport Shoe 
Center. S. Burlington. 497-0736, 


Kitchen, 776 Pine St, Burlington. 
864-0505, southendkitchenvt. 

SWEET AND SPICY TRUFFLE 
MAKING: Learn to make truffles 


DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 


Studios. 294 N. 

9204. crandalltyler&hotmail. 

LEARN TO DANCE W/ A 
PARTNER!: Come alone, or 


also available. Cost 550/4-wk. 

20 Crowley St, Burlington. First 
Step Dance, 598-6757 . kevin@ 


drumming 


TAIKO. DJEMBE & CONGAS!: 




73 N. Franklin St, Montpelier. 
Stuart Paton, 999-4255, spa- 

empowerment 

ACCESS CLASSES IN HINESBURG 
AT CVU HIGH SCHOOL: 200 of- 


Career Plan, EFT, Health 

Massage. Bird Watching. Cat 






ofthemo., Feb.-May.. 5:45-7:45 
p .m. Cost: $22/session; $80 

Main St., Burlington. 652-4548. 

COLLEGE AUDITION TUNE- 
UP: PRACTICE SESSION & 


Weakland. Grades 77-72. Jan. 31. 
5:45-7:45 p.m. Cost: $25 /person. 

Performing Arts. 753 Main St. 
Burlington. 652-4548. flynnarts. 

PLAYWRITING: PLOTTING 




from Exit 12. Location: CVU High 

flynn arts 

FLYMMARTS 


EXPLORING CONNECTIONS 
S: ENHANCING 
MOVEMENT POTENTIAL & 
EXPRESSION: This four-part 




gardening 




57750; payment plan 5187.50 


5:45-8:45 p.m. Cost $70/2 
Main St, Burlington. 652-4548, 


CONCEPTS IN LANDSCAPE 
DESIGN: A step-by-step 

all skill levels. Feb. 8. 9:30-11 

Ave„ Burlington. 660-3505-4, 
SEED STARTING: Learn the basic 

and do It right the first time! Feb, 
7. 9:30-77 am Cost: $10/person. 


COMMUNITY HERBALISM 

Sat. Feb. 8. 1-3 p.m. ; Sunrise to 


for Stress: Wed., Mar. 12. 6-8 p.m. 
Cost: $12/warkshop; $10 for 

WISDOM OF THE HERBS 
SCHOOL: Currently interview- 

the Herbs 2014 Certification 
Program. Apr. 26-27, May 24-25, 
Jun. 28-29. Jul. 26-27, Aug. 
23-24. Sep. 27-28. Oct 25-26 


Woodbury. 456-8122. anniei® 


holistic health 

HAND WISDOM: A Holistic Guide 

Cost $7 5/class. Location: Spirit 
Dancer Books. 122 S. Winooski 

Savage. 279-8554, janet@hand- 


Painting Studio, 4 A Howard St.. 
233-7676. maggiestandley® 


from Exit 12. Location: CVU High 
School. 369 CVU Rd.. Hinesburg. 

BONJOUR! FRENCH CLASSES: 

Adult Youth & Pre-K Frart! Study 

France. West Afnca. Next time 


start Feb 3. Check website for 

Maggie Standley. 233-7676, 

LEARN SPANISH & OPEN NEW 
DOORS: Connect with a new 


Center. 585-1025. spanishpara- 

martial arts 


WINGSPAN STUDIO YOUTH 
CLASSES/CAMPS: Join us in a 

art/French/nature; an exciting 


7-72 ] begin on Feb 7 at 9 a.m. 

Champlain Valley. 257 Pine St. 
Light), Burlington. 957-8900. 
AIKIDO CLASSES: Aikido trains 


language 

ACCESS LANGUAGE CLASSES 
IN HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: 200 offerings for all 
ages. French (4 levels), Kids 


Ave. 12nd floor), Bi 


AIKIDO IN BALANCE: Learn how 

« Thu, 7-9 p.m. Cost: $7 0/class. 

in Balance. Tyler Crandall , 598- 


COMBAT FITNESS MARTIAL 








Winooski. Combat Fitness LLP, 




Fernandez, cBJJ and IBJJF 
certified 6th Degree Black Belt 




massage 

ASIAN BOdyw ORkTh ERApy 


photography 

ACCESS CAMERA CLASSES 
INhINESBURg ATCVUhtgh 
SCHOOL: 200 offerings for ail 
ages. Photoshop Basics, Digital 

CVU High School 369 CVU Rd„ 
Hinesburg. 482-7194. cvuweb. 

Ado BE LlghTROOM BOOTCAMp: 

2014. Cost: Sf 95/1-day workshop. 




available. NcBTMB-assigned 
school. Cost $5.000/500-hour 

of Healing 21 Essex Way. suite 


LEARNTO MEdITATE: Through 


Studio 20 B. 208 Flynn Ave.. suite 


pilates 


spirituality 


CONSCIOUSNESS Of ST. 
FRANCIS : I earn how the 


Kurt Budiiger. 223-4022. info© 
phOTOShOp hELp: One-on-one. 

SLR dlglTALphOTOgRAphy 
WINTER CLASSES OR 1-ON- 


BARSCULpT/MAT pILATES 

CLASSES: Pilates evolved! High 


$6 0/mo.. 5160/3 mo. Location: 
Mindful Breath Fai Chi (formerly 

Burlington. 735-5465. . 


pLAyBACkTh EATER: 
STORyTELLINg INACTION: 


& 22 & Mar. T. 2-4 p.m.: snow 
day Mar. 15. Cost: 560/per- 
son. Location: 55 Clover La* 
Waterbury. 244-7909. 

COURSE IN MySTICAL 
Esp ERIENCES: explore life 


Tue., 7:30-8:45 p.m. for 9 weeks 

Meeting. Basset House 173 
Andrew Sepic 730-9094. ver- 

dRUId TRAININg 2014: The 

31. Cost: S1800/1 weekend/mo. 


yAN g-STy LE TAI Ch I: The slo' 


well-being 


p.m. Cost: S150/1.5-hour class. 

.. Shelburne. Wind Ridge 


BURUNgTONTO OpRAhS 


world. Mon.. Feb. 10, 6:30-8:30 
p.m. Cost: $30/2-hour class. 


tice in poetry writing for adult 
enliven poems that Initially fall 


9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Cost: 540/ 
6203.jkristell6Whotmail.com. 


Ridge Books of Vermont Writers 


ACCESS CLASSES IN h INESBURg 
AT CVU high SChOOL: 200 


Wind Ridge Books of Vermont, 
kimberlee@wlndridgebooksofvt. 
pOEMS fOR CUpId: Truel ove 
arrows with poet Daniel I usk. 


CVU High School. 369 CVU R d.. 
Hinesburg. 482-7194, cvuweb. 

writing 

ART Of wRITINg pICTURE 


8. 10 am - 10 p.m. Cost: S50/3- 
Ridge Books of Vermont Writers 


Wind Ridge Books of Vermont, 
Kimberiee Harrison, 985-3091. 
kimberlee@windridgebooksofvt. 


SOCIAL MEdIA TOOLS f OR 




to build an effective author's 


Wind Ridge Books of Vermont 
Writers Barn. 233 Falls Rd„ 
Shelburne. Wind Ridge Books of 

985-3091, kimberlee@windridge- 


yoga 

BURLINgTON hOT yOgA:TRy 
SOMEThINg d Iff ERENT!: 






1st visit 2-for-l offer. 515. 1-hour 


Studio B. 294 N Winooski Ave _ 
Old North End. Burlington. 999- 

EVOLUTION yOgA: evolution 

5130/class card, 55-IO/commu- 

Yoga, 20 Kilbum St.. Burlington. 
864-9642. evolutionvt.com. 

HONEST yOgA.ThE ONLy 
dEdICATEd hOT yOgAfLOw 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 

trainings at the 200- and 

1st week unlimited. 515/class 
or 5130/10-class card. 512/ 

S100/10-class punch card. 

150 Dorset SL. Blue Mall next to 
497-0736. honestyogastudio® 

LAUgh INg RIVER yOgA: Highly 


Wed.. Jan. 29. 6:30-8 p.m. Cost: 




class: S120/10-class card: 5130/ 

yOgA ROOTS: Flexible, inflexible. 

you! s killful, dedicated teachers 


Roots. 6221 Shelburne Rd.. 


>at_ 8:30 & 10 a.m.; 
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Phosphorescent': 

BY DAN BOLLES 


,'s Matthew Houck talks about his brilliant 2013 record, Muchacho 


A t the end of a tour for his band's 
2010 record Here's to Taking It 
Easy, Phosphorescent front man 
Matthew Houck was beyond 
burned out. He had been touring almost 
constantly for nearly a decade, and the rav- 
ages of life on the road had fi nally taken 
their toll. Houck had reached a crossroads 
with his music. Or rather, a dead end. 

In a recent phone interview with Seven 
Days, Houck explains that he lost interest 
in music altogether and didn't put pen to 
paper to write a new song for close to two 

“I didn’t think I was ever going to make 
another Phosphorescent record,” he says. 

It turns out there’s a word for that: 
anhedonia. That’s a clinical term defi ned 
as an inability to experience pleasure in 
things one normally enjoys. 

In 2012, Houck decided to give music 
one last go. He left his Brooklyn home and 
spent a week writing in Tulum, Mexico. 
There, he began writing a suite of songs 
that would serve as a core for his band’s 
2013 record, Muchacho. Those songs in- 
cluded “A New Anhedonia,” an album cen- 
terpiece. 

Muchacho has proven to be Phospho- 
rescent’s most successful album to date. 
It graced the year-end best-of lists of in- 
numerable critics, including those at Paste, 
who named it the best record of2013.Itisa 
beautifully lush and expansive record that 


features some of Houck’s most aff ecting 
and personal writing. And it almost never 
happened. 

In advance of Phosphorescent playing 
ArtsRiot in Burlington on Monday, Febru- 
ary 3, here is the rest of our conversation 
with Matthew Houck. 

SEVEN DAYS: You covered Bob Dylan’s 
"Tomorrow Is a Long Time" for an up- 
coming Valentine's Day comp for Star- 
bucks. Why choose that song? 

MATTHEW HOUCK: I've been playing it 
on and off for years live. And they asked for 
a love song, so it was a great chance to re- 
cord it. It’s a gorgeous tune. It’s a stunning 
piece of music, a little lesser-known Dylan 
song that I’ve loved for a lot of years. 

SD: Your brief vacation in Mexico played 
a big role in the creation of Muchacho 
and helped get you back into songwrit- 
ing. Was it something in the water? 

MH: It was just a little writing retreat. A 
chance to get out of town and clear my 
thoughts, get out of my own life for a little 
while. My life in New York wasn’t allowing 
me time to work on new songs. So it was 
a chance to go see if I was going to keep 
writing and get a chance to make another 
Phosphorescent record. 

SD: Priorto that, you had reached 
a crossroads with music and en- 



YOU GET LUCKY, 
BASICALLY. 


MATTHEW HOUCK 


countered anhedonia. ~ at sounds 
terrifying. 

MH: I think everybody hits points in their 
life where things can be rough. I didn’t 
really know that word, anhedonia, until I 
was writing that song. And it kind of came 
through the process of writing. You keep 
your antennae out and see if things fi nd 
you at the right time. You get lucky, basi- 
cally. So that song really summed up a lot 
of rough stuff that was happening to me, 
the loss of enjoyment of a lot of things I’d 
always placed my faith in. 

SD: So the narrative about the record, 
from people like me who write about 
this stuff, has become that Mucha- 
cho is a departure. But being familiar 
with your older records, I see it more 


SCAN THESE PAGES 
WITH THELAYARAPP 
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as a return, or a continuation. What do 
you think? 

MH: I'm glad you said that. I see it the 
same way. I put out two records in a row, 
To Willie and Here's to TakingltEasy that, 
for me, felt like the departures. But as it 
turned out, those were the fi rst records a 
lot of people heard. To me it was more of a 
return to what I had been doing for a while 
now. The other thing is that I'm more suc- 
cessful recording these kinds of sounds. 
They were always on the old records, but 
they weren't executed as well. The ideas, 
the electronic sounds, I guess you’d call 
them experimental sounds, they weren’t 
as easily packaged or experienced. 

SD: You've likened your recording pro- 
cess to sculpting. 

MH: It’s very similar. You’re cutting away 
and fi nding little pockets where sound can 
go. And it’s usually just me. We never have 
a band all playing together in the same 
room. So it takes a lot of time. 

SD: So how do you go from that soli- 
tary setting to a much more communal 
experience playing with a band live in 
concert? 

MH: Well, the band right now is really, re- 
ally good. In the past, I used to just throw 
a band together and play the songs how- 
ever they sounded. And they would take 
on a new life and new sound. With this 
band, it’s kind of the fi rst time we’re able 
to be true to the arrangements on the re- 
cord onstage. That’s not to say they haven’t 
changed. They do evolve slowly. But it’s 
nice to bring those sounds to life live. 

SD: Given the success of Muchacho. do 
you feel any pressure for the next re- 

MH: Not really. It’s been a very good 
year. In the past, maybe two years ago af- 
ter touring Here’s to Taking It Easy I was 
ready to get off the road, and I didn't think 
I was going to make another Phosphores- 
cent record. This time, I’m really excited to 
get off the road and make another record. 
I'm feeing pretty inspired. © 


INFO 

Phosphorescent, with Caveman, Monday, 
$18. A A. 
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... too soon. Also, The Godfather: Part II 
was on. I know it was you, Fredo. You 
broke my heart.) 

Anyway, I did catch her performance 
on YouTube the next day. And I gotta 
say, Grace did a commendable rendition 
of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” That’s a 
tough, tough song to sing. For one thing, 
it requires a range of one and a half 
octaves — for the theory illiterate, that's 
a lot — including some gnarly interval 
jumps. Also, because it’s so often sung 
as a prelude to huge national events, it’s 
become an opportunity for egocentric 
singers to show off, most often leading 
to endless, cringe-worthy caterwauling 
at the climactic finish. So much so that 
one of the most heavily wagered prop 
bets for the Super Bowl is the over/ 
under on how long the national anthem 
will be. 

To her credit, Potter clocked in 
at just under two minutes, which is 
about average. By comparison, alicia 
keys broke the fabled 2:30 mark at last 
year's Super Bowl, which was sort of 
like Roger Bannister running the first 
sub-four-minute mile: astonishing. 

And Grace kept the histrionics to 
a minimum, save for some tasteful 
ornamental wails. I'd say she done 
Vermont proud. Also, it was kinda fun 
to see Saints quarterback drew brees 
mouthing the lyrics with Potter's voice 
coming out. 


Star-Spangled 

Soundbites 

Well, folks. It’s official. We’re in the 
period of the calendar I’ve come to refer 
to as the Winter Doldrums. That’s the 
time from roughly mid- January until, 
say, Valentine’s Day — St. Patrick's 
Day in some years — when there just 
ain't a whole hell of a lot going on in 
the local music scene. Oh, sure, there 
are some highlights here and there. 
phosphorescent at ArtsRiot this Monday, 
February 3, comes to mind. (See my 
piece on the band on page 58 for more 
about that.) But because the weather 
makes going out frequently a tough 
sell, truly notable shows are few. And 
because many artists use this time of the 
year to write and record, the stream of 
great new local albums tends to slow to 

However, the Winter Doldrums also 
affords us a chance to engage in one 
of my favorite down-time activities: 


fucking around. So on that note, I 
present a scatterbrained and scattershot 
edition of Soundbites, only partially 
inspired by my creeping cabin fever. 
Buckle up. 


Last Friday, January 24, grace potter 
announced via Twitter that she would 
be singing the national anthem at this 
year's Pro Bowl, the NFL's all-star 
exhibition that took place Sunday, 
January 26, in Honolulu. Even being an 
avid sports fan, I never, ever watch the 
Pro Bowl. And I confess that, even given 
the local angle, I skipped it this year. 
(Look, I’ve spent the past 19 Sundays 
— and occasional Thursdays and 
Mondays — watching football. And I’m 
still bummed about my beloved Patriots 
losing in the playoffs last week. It’s just 

^mfculture 
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Continuing on the national beat we 
wuz robbed. Sort of. 

Much like the Pro Bowl, I almost 
never watch the Grammys, which also 
took place Sunday. I don't much care 
about most of the artists nominated, 
and I usually find the voting by the 
National Academy of Recording Arts 
and Sciences to be a bit out of touch — 
though I'll admit they’ve been getting 
incrementally better on that score in 
recent years. 

Anyway, two Vermont-ish acts were 
nominated for shiny little statues this 
year: neko case for Best Alternative 
Music Album and della mae — fronted 
by VT expat celia woodsmith — for Best 
Bluegrass Album. Sadly, neither won. 

Case lost to vampire weekend. I've 
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CLUB DATES : 


WED. 29 


Burlington area 

CLUB METRONOME: Mihali & Friends (rock). 9 p.m.. 


FRANNY O'S: Karaoke, 9:30 p.m.. free. 
HALFLOUNGE: Funkwagon Karaoke. 8 p.m.. free. 



HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: New 



SKINNY PANCAKE: Jc 


central 

BAG1TOS: Jason Mallery (folk), 6 p.m., donation. 
GREEN MOUNTAIN TAVERN: Open MIc with John 


SKINNY PANCAKE: Jay Ekls Saves Wednesday 



WHAMMY BAR: Open Mic. 6:30 p.m.. free. 

Champlain valley 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Trivia Night 7 p.m., free. 


northern 



PIECASSO: Trivia Night 7 p.m.. free. 

regional 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. B p.m.. free. 

OLIVE RIDLEY'S: DJ Skippy All Request Live. 10 


THU. 30 


HE DAILY PLANET: Tr 


FRANNY O'S: Karaoke. 9 p.m.. free. 


HALFLOUNGE: H 


MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Wave of the Future. 






RED SQUARE BLUE ROOM: DJ Reign One (house). 





Wi$ Thing 


jngton, D.C.-based band luray have earned high 
praise for their debut album Thetyilder. NPR recently described th^frd as 
"beautifully, lush,” while the Washington Bbst praised its blend of backwoods roots 
«|jjfJ»mdie-rock sensibilities. Led by/ffanjo-slingin' songwriter Shannon Carey — 
lister of S. Qarey, of Bon Iver refiown — Luray are on the rise. Catch them at Radio 
Bean in Burlmjgton on Tuesday, February 4. 


s 


- 


I 


champlain valley 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: DJ third Culture (EDM). 



regional 

MONOPOLE: The Snacks (ro 

MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: 




Three-Time Grammy Winner 

KEB’ MO' 


Sunday, March 16 at 7 pm; MainStage 

On sale lo Flynn members 1/27 at 10 am and the 
general public 1/31 at 10am. Become a member today 

point 


Stontor (Comcast 

«IBi» 

w.flynncenter.org or call 86-flynn todayl 


JUST ADDED 


STYLE 

AND 

FUNCTION! 


; goggle. This accessory is include: 
imilh Turbo Fan goggle and 

see why this goggle is a combination of 
style and technology at it's finest. 


The 

Optical 

Center 

107 Church Street Burlington 
864-7146 • opticalcentervt.com 
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never been a big VW fan, but even I’ll 
admit that Modern Vampires of the City 
was a great record. I thought Case’s The 
Worse Things Get, the Harder I Fight, 
the Harder I Fight, the More I Love You, 
while depressing as all hell, was better. 
But I get the decision. Meanwhile, 

Della Mae came up short against the del 
mccoury band, who are, well, the fucking 
Del McCoury Band. No shame there. 

My only other real Grammy quibble 
— nonlocal division — is with darius 
“Hootie" rucker winning the Best 
Country Solo Performance for his 
version of old crow medicine show’s 
“Wagon Wheel.” Not so much because 
I think it was undeserving. Rucker gave 
that song all the Blowfishian cheesiness 
it deserves. It’s more because “Wagon 
Wheel” has become the crutch of every 
pandering, hacky Americana band on 
the planet. (“OK, guys! We’re gonna 
need a little help from the crowd on this 
one!”) It needs to stop 

So, by the power vested in me, I 
hereby decree that it shall henceforth 


be unlawful in any Vermont performing 
space, public or otherwise, to perform 
“Wagon Wheel,” or any part thereof, 
unless you actually are Old Crow 
Medicine Show or, I suppose, Darius 


Closer to home, the folks at Signal 
Kitchen announced via press release 
last week that the club/studio will be 
reopening its doors to live shows in 
the coming weeks. Recently, the venue 
has diverted its efforts to booking in 
partnership with the ever-ascendant 
ArtsRiot while it renovated its basement 
space. The release was short on 
specifics except to say, “We’ve changed 
a ton.” Good to know! 

Look for more details on that in next 
week's column. In the meantime, mark 
your calendars for the club's grand 
reopening weekend with a pair of free 
shows. On Friday, February 7, catch 

CAROLINE ROSE, PLATO EARS and SAFARI. On 

Saturday, February 8, it’s dj rashad, 

BLESS THE CHILD and PRINCIPAL DEAN. 


Meanwhile, in Montpelier, here's a 
show that might fly under most folks’ 
radars. This Sunday, February 2, local 
trio bramblewood will play a rare gig at 
the Montpeculiar Skinny Pancake. For 
the unfamiliar, the group features three 
of the area’s top Americana talents, 
including award-winning songwriter 
carol hausner, multi-instrumentalist 
and recording engineer extraordinaire 

COLIN MCCAFFREY, and DANNY COANE, who, 

in addition to fronting rockabilly 
stalwarts the starline rhythm boys, is 
widely regarded as one of Vermont’s 
finest bluegrass banjo players. Like you 
really wanted to watch the Super Bowl 
anyway. 


Last but not least, this Saturday, 
February 1, Club Metronome in 
Burlington plays host to the third 
annual Rock Lotto. The show is a 
benefit for Girl's Rock Vermont, a 
weeklong summer day camp aimed at 
teaching aspiring young female rockers 
to channel their inner ann wilson. And 
just what the hell is a rock lotto, exactly? 
Glad you asked! 

That morning, the names of 25 local 
musicians, regardless of gender identity, 
will be tossed in a hat and then drawn 
at random to create new, never-before- 
seen bands. Those bands will then 
scurry away to work on a four-song 
set to be performed at the Metronome 
showcase that night. The results will be 
... well, totally unpredictable, which is 
the whole point. There could be train 
wrecks, there could be transcendent 
performances. Either way, it should be a 
fun show, and you'd be hard-pressed to 
come up with a better local cause. ® 




SUNDAYS 

BLUEGRASS BRUNCH 1 2-3pm (Btovm) 
IMPROV COMEDY JAM 7pm (Blown) 
BRAMBLEWOOD w/ CAROL HAUSNER 
COLIN MCCAFFREY & DANNY COANE 



WEDNESDAYS 
HEADY HUMP DAY! 

$5 Heady Toppers 
$2 off Heady Hotdogs 
JOSH PANDA'S ACOUSTIC SOUL 
NIGHT 8pm (Blown) 

CAJUN JAM w/ JAY EKIS, 

KATIE TRAUTZ & FRIENDS 6pm (Montp) 


THURSDAYS 

ZACK NUGENT 7pm (Btown) 


FRIDAYS & SATURDAYS 
FONDUE! Cheese or Chocolate (Btown) 
EVZEN & BAD ACCIDENT 

8pm Fri (Btown) 



© POSITIVE 
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PB ESENTS 



3. 14 

HF1NQUE 


3,22 

HOT NEON MHGIC 


3. 28 

MIDNITE 


WWW 
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CLUB DATES 

NA: NOT AVAILABLE. I 





FRI.31 


CLUB METRONOME: No Diggity: Retl 

EAST SHORE VINEYARD TASTING RC 
HALFLOUNGE: Live Music. 8 p.m., fre 
HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: The N 


HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: Y; 
JUNIPER AT HOTEL VERMONT: DJ Brunch 


MANHATTAN PI 


MARRIOTT HARBOR LOUNGE: Jake Whitesell 





The Harder They Come Mashing elements of hip-hop and 

rock into a classic reggae vibe, mighty mystic has become the foremost purveyor of an 
irie new subgenre he calls "hard roots.” That energetic sound has earned him fans across 
the country as he's shared the stage with genre giants including Toots and the Maytals, 
Damian Marley and Barrington Levy. Mighty Mystic plays Nectar’s in Burlington this 
Thursday, January 30, in support of his new album. Concrete World, soul rebel project 
and dj big dog open. 


RIMROCKS MOUNTAIN TAVERN: I 

regional 

MONOPOLE: Mister F (rock). 10 p.r 
OLIVE RIDLEY'S: Ashley KollerS I 



1 

VERMONT SPECIALTY 
FOOD DAY 


JANUARY 31ST/ STATESIDE CAFETERIA 

Sample foods from a variety of Vermont 
food companies. 

More information: 802.327.2198 



USAS A RAIL JAM 


FEBRUARY 8TH / LZ TERRAIN PARK 

Join USASAand Burton Experience Snowboarding 
for an all ages Rail Jam. 

For rates and schedule or to register online: 

802.327.2154 • jaypeakresort.com/Events 




Dinner for Two at Alice’s Table 
Enjoy a 5-course meal for just $85 per couple. 


The Comedy Divas Anti-Valentine’s Day Show 

$10 /Show starts at 8pm in the Foeger Ballroom. We all love Valentine's Day, but there's 
also a small part in all of us that can find something to mock about the mushy holiday. 

Valentine’s Kids-Night-Ont 

$60 per child. Includes sugar cookie decorating, 2 hours in the Pump House 
Indoor Waterpark and Arcade, make-your-own sundaes and a movie. 


VALENTINE'S DAY LODGING DEAL 

Includes lodging, Valentine's dinner for two at Alice’s Table, and 2 tickets to the 
Anti-Valentine's Comedy Show. 

, $ 199 For two people. 

Packages including lift tickets and/or waterpark passes also available. 


DETAILS AT: jaypeakresort.com/Vatentines or call 802.988.261 1 
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REVIEW this 

Steph Pappas 
Experience, Jellyfish 

(GUITAR GIRL CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 



Steph Pappas has been around the 
Burlington music scene for so long, it 
seems like she’s always been here. This 
writer has recollections of seeing her 
name on tattered show posters back in the 
1990s, which was roughly a decade after 
she started rocking in Vermont. Pappas 
is a grinder, quietly plying her trade and 
pumping out record after record — at least 
nine, by our count, and probably more — 
whether solo, with her all-female band 


Miss Bliss in the 1980s or, most recently, as 
Steph Pappas Experience. Come to think of 
it, “quietly” is the wrong word for the self- 
described “psychedelic cowboy chick.” As 
SPE's new record, Jellyfish, indicates, very 
little is quiet about Steph Pappas. 

Her latest opens in ear-rattling fashion 
on the title cut. From a murky stew of 
dissonant, effects-laden guitars, Pappas 
unleashes a wordless, mewling howl. It’s 
jarring and, at first, a little grating. It’s also 
oddly hypnotic, and serves as a warning 
shot across our collective bow: Papas isn't 
screwing around. Well, until she does. 

The next track, “Pirate Fer Peace” 
is sinister blues-rock. Pappas has taken 
to calling herself “Jimi Hendrix’s baby 
sister." Like her adoption of the term 
“experience,” it’s a reference to her 
impressive guitar chops and willingness 
to paint with a psychedelic palette. 
But, judging from this song and its 
lean, crunchy riffs and rakish attitude, 
perhaps she’s more like Jack White’s 
long-lost aunt. 

“Energy” is a redux of a 2013 single, 
which was originally presented as jumped- 


James Kochalka 
Superstar, 4-Track 
Egomaniac 

(SELF-RELEASED. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

In early January this year, James Kochalka 
Superstar released a curious recording. 
In truth, virtually everything Kochalka 
does, from music to cartoons, is curious 
in varying degrees. So to term his latest 
release as such is really saying something. 
The record, 4-Track Egomaniac, is a 
rerelease of a cassette album originally 
put out in a very limited run in 1996. It 
features Kochalka on vocals and longtime 
bandmate Jason Cooley on, well, 
everything else And it’s fascinating 
on a number of levels. For starters, it 
presents rare and unfettered insight 
into a developmental period of one of 
Burlington’s most celebrated, idiosyncratic 
and, at times, divisive artists. It's a 
unique look at some of his early musical 
explorations and, as such, is something of 
a must-have for serious fans and Kochalka 
completists. Also, it fucking rawks. 

Over the years, JKS have morphed in and 
out of a variety of styles and formations, 
from the cheeky, punkish bent of his major- 
label work (Our Most Beloved, Rykodisc, 
2005), to his chippy explorations of the 
limits of the Game Boy Advance sound 
card ( Digital Elf, 2009) to ironic, sleazy 



dance pop (i Am the Beast, 2012) and, most 
recently, back around to muscular rock and 
roll on last year’s Beautiful Man. If nothing 
else, 4-Track Egomaniac provides the 
fraying thread that ties all of those varied, 
often-mystifying experiments together. 
Regardless of the surrounding sonic 
aesthetic, Kochalka's work almost always 
bears certain traits, including, but not 
necessarily limited to, anthemic-but- 
rudimentary melodies, crude sexual and 
bathroom humor, clever barbs at rock and 
pop iconography, and a pervasive, albeit 
playful, sense of arrested development. 
All of those characteristics can be found in 
spades on 4-Track Egomaniac. 

On album opener "Join My Band,” the 
only song rerecorded for the rerelease, 
Kochalka sings in his trademark strained 
warble, “Take my hand / Join my band / 
We’ll go places / Where no one has been. / 
I will sing / And you play the instruments 
/ And we’ll go places / Where no one has 
ever been.” And that’s it The whole song 
clocks in at 36 seconds. And yet it almost 
seems emblematic of everything Kochalka 
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up pseudo rap-rock. Spacey and slow, the 
new version shades more psychedelic- 
Western. If Bjork had grown up in the 
barren expanse of the American Southwest 
instead of the barren expanse of Iceland, it 
might sound something like this. 

“Danny,” presented with only guitar, 
drums and vocals, is sonically the most 
straightforward of the album’s 10 cuts. It’s 
also the most direct lyrically, centering 
on a friend who is retreating from 
life, “drifting and drinking.” Given the 
abundance of sound found elsewhere on 
the record — it features nine additional 
players on everything from bass and 
drums to sitar banjo and didgeridoo — the 
song’s uncomplicated tack is refreshing, 
and a reminder that Pappas is a sturdy 
songwriter, whether backed by a wall of 
noise or just her acoustic guitar. 

Jellyfish by Steph Pappas Experience is 
available at cdbaby.com. 



has written since. It’s typically strange, yet 

The rest of the album is, as Kochalka 
himself rightly describes, "all very rough 
and tumble.” “Sour Summer” is an anti- 
summer jam. (“The summer sun is 
like a lemon / Squeezed into my eye.”) 
Alternating between sludge metal and 
bouncy acoustic pop, “Rock Will Never 
Die” suggests a schizophrenic Messiah 
complex. (“Rock and roll will never die 
/ As long as I am alive.”) “Human Shit,” 
“Bathroom Buddies" and “Pecker Scabs" 
introduce his longstanding affinity for 
scatological humor and dick jokes. Hell, 
he even gets political, in his own manic 
way, on “Hey, Ronald Reagan" and “I'm the 
Shah.” (“I’m the Shah of Iran / 1 live in a 
garbage can. / 1 am the man.”) 

4-Track Egomaniac will not win any 
new converts to the Cult of Kochalka. 
But those already in the fold should be 
thrilled at the prospect of rifling through 
the dancing skeletons in JKS’ closet. What 
they’ll find is weird, wacky and, if you’re of 
a mind for it, lots of fim. In other words, 
essential James Kochalka. 

4-Track Egomaniac by James Kochalka 
Superstar is available at kochalka. 
bandcamp.com. 




Overstocks and 
Closeouts Sale! 
30% to 50% Off! 

Great selection, 
but when they’re 
gone, they’re gone! 



www.KissTheCook.net 

72 Church Street 8634226 

II Mon-Tlw 9:30-6, Fri-Sat 9:30-8, Son 12-5 L 






CLUBDaTES : 


SAT.01 


Sun .02 

burlington area 


lartyJ.lOp.m.. $5. 

AST Shore Viney ArdTASTing 

oldsmith (folk). 7 p.m.. free. 


rench (blues rock), 7:30 p.m., $25/28. AA. 

(rock). 8:30 p.m.. $17/20. AA. 

MAnh ATTAn Pizz A & PuB: The Whiskey Dicks, Dr. 
Green (rock). 9:30 p.m.. free. 

and (world rock),9 p.m., SI 2/1 5. 
nTAP BAr& grill : Glass &flinn (singer- 
jntry), 9 p.m.. free. 

izz A BArrio : cricket Blue (folk). 6:30 p.m.. free. 
A dio Be An: Less Digital, more manual: r ecord 

.m.,free. Last One Out (alt-rock). 10:30 p.m.. free. 


central 

The reSerVoir reSTAur AnT&TAP roo M:The 
E full Cleveland (rock). 10 p.m.. free. 

^ SweeT Meli SSA'S: Andy pitt (bluegrass). 5 p.m.. 

c w h AMMy BAr : Dave Keller (blues), 7 p.m.. free. 

6j cliamplain valley 

ciTy I IMITS: Dance party with DJ Earl (Top 40), 9 
2 Two Bro Ther STAVem : Toast (rock). 9 p.m..$3. 

° northern 

■r The huB Pizzeri A & Pu B: Karaoke, 9 p.m.. free. 

5 Band (honky-tonk). 9 p.m.. $5. 

Moog' S PI Ace: Dead s essions Lite (Grateful Dead 
tribute), 7:30 p.m.. free. 




hAI Flounge : B-sides (eclectic DJ),7p.m„ free. 

Building Blox (EDm). 10 p.m.. free. 

necTAr* S: mi Yard r eggae Night with Big Dog & 

onTAP BAr& grill : Zack Dupont (singer- 

central 

champlain valley 


10:30 am., free. 


Mon .03 


hA I Flounge : f amily Night (rock), 10:30 p.m., free. 

MAnh ATTAn Pizz A & PuB: Karaoke. 9:30 p.m.. 


central 

chArlie o'S: Trivia Night. 8 p.m,. free. 

northern 


Tue.04 


burlington area 

s tars (Grateful Dead tribute). 9 p.m.. f ree/$5. 18+ 
Fr Anny o 'S: The Thunder Kittens (rock), 9 p.m.. 

D-Why. Timmy D (hip-hop). 8:30 p.m.. $15. AA. 

MonTy'Sold Brick T AVern : Open mic, 6 p.m.. 



Stitched T O^e the r Deftly weaving together threads of rock, country 
and bluegrass to form a rich, rustic sound, Brooklyn’s yArn are aptly named. The band 
takes cues from a long lineage of Americana icons, from Earl Scruggs to Gram Parsons to 
Jerry Garcia to Uncle Tupelo, delivering a fresh take on those classic sounds. Yarn play 
the Higher Ground Showcase Lounge in South Burlington on Friday, January 31. 


necTAr' S: Gubbulidis (acoustic), 7:30 p.m.. fr< 
(reggae). 9:30 p.m.. free/$5. 18+ 


central 


wed .05 

burlington area 

(EDm), 9 p.m., free/$5. 18+! 

MAnh ATTA n Pizz A & PuB: Open mic with Andy 
Lugo, 9:30 p.m., free. 


onTAP BAr& grill : chad Hollister (acoustic 

rA dio Be An: Liptak/Evans Duo (jazz). 6:30 p.m., 
free, irish sessions. 8 p.m.. free. DJ malachl 

central 


SweeT Meil SSA'S: Wine Down with D. Davis 

whAMMy BAr : Open mic, 6:30 p.m.. free. 

champlain valley 

ciTy I IMITS: Karaoke with Let it r ock 
o n The riSeBAkery : Open Blues session, 7:30 

northern 

Piec ASSo : Trivia Night. 7 p.m.. free. 

regional 

free. DJ skippy All r equest Live (Top 40). 10 p.m.. 





$10 Instant Rebate 


o 

beats by dr dre. 


Buy any Beats headphone or speaker product 
and receive a $10 instant rebate! 

Now through February 1st. 


Small Dog 

ELECTRONICS 







art 


Dealer’s Choice 


"Full House," Chaffee Downtown 


ican-born, Japanese-style woodblock 
artist Clifton Karhu and lived for more 
than 20 years in the mountains outside 
Kyoto, documenting the lives of his fel- 
low villagers using the traditional print- 
ing technique. 


— 


A t the Chaff ee Downtown gal- 
lery, the fourth annual 'Tull 
House" exhibition features 
fi ve Vermont artists. The card 
game referenced by the show’s name is 
not one of strategy but of artistic choice; 
the Chaff ee opens with a made hand of 
artists Peter Lundberg, Skip Martin, Josh- 
ua Rome, Brigitte Rutenberg and Clae- 
mar (Kleng) T. Walker. Four comfortable 
chairs surround a table near the back of 
the gallery; viewers might consider sitting 
down and taking the time to look. 

Rutenberg’s ink-on-vellum collages 
draw viewers in close. Described by the 
artist as “paper quilts," her work is col- 
lage, quilt 
picture in < 

“Women have 
ditionally occupied 
themselves in their 
lives with detail," 

Rutenberg says in her artist statement, 

“which led them to become 'quilters' by 
nature, putting small things together for 
the purpose of creating a larger one.” 

Her twofold process is intricate. Post- 
age-stamp-size drawings — ink on tiny 
pieces of vellum — are partially attached 
to board, creating a layered texture. The 
drawings themselves consist of cross- 
hatches, geometric designs, fl owers, trees 
and miniature abstractions. Collaged to- 
gether, they form a larger image. 

In Rutenberg’s largest collages, “Ki- 
mono” (36 by 24.5 inches) and “The Wed- 
ding Quilt" (35 by 27.5 inches), hundreds 
of drawings compose the images. “The 
Wedding Quilt” evokes the classic motif 
of interlocking rings, known to quilters as 
the Double Wedding Ring pattern. 

Martin’s digital color photography is 
straightforward documentation of the 
natural world, such as a long shot skyward 
in “Golden Aspens" (10 by 15 inches), or 
elk captured in “A Dance." 

As a boy, Martin spent summers wan- 
dering the Ozarks, treasuring “the peace 
of wild places and the wonders that na- 
ture revealed,” he writes in an artist state- 
ment. “Photos captured those little happy 
times we can never relive.” Having inher- 
ited his father’s camera, Martin continues 
to share those intimate, fl eeting moments Mood and narrative elevate Joshua (33 by 10 inches). At the age of 21, Rome 
in the natural world, connecting viewers Rome’s woodblock prints, such as the planned to study Japanese cabinetry, ac- 

to his experience and their own. “Winter 15-by-9-inch “Market Day,” a portrait of cording to his biography, but an appre- 

Dust” (5 by 15 inches) revels in the beauty a man with a bundle on his back pushing ciation for color and paper in woodblock 

of geometry as displayed by a mountain- an empty cart; or the dark, mesmeriz- prints claimed his interest. So did Japan 

ous landscape. ing palette of “Moonlight on the Water" itself. Rome apprenticed with Amer- 




Art Show S 


Rome’s “End of the Road" (33 by 21 
inches), with its retired, rusting machin- 
ery blanketed in snow, could be depicting 
an old Vermont hill farm rather than a ru- 
ral Japanese one. In “One for the Ladies” 
(33 by 21 inches), Rome explores abstrac- 
tion through outsize yellow leaves on a 

For this exhibit, Claemar Walker uses 
coffee as her medium to create “water- 
colors” sans paint. Images of covered 
bridges and sap buckets hugging trees ap- 
pear in monochrome, surrounded by dark 
frames. “I love the warm tones and sepia 
looks,” Walker explains in her statement. 
In “Good Old Days,” a full frontal view 
of an old pickup truck fills the frame. It’s 
impossible to know if the truck recently 
sputtered to a halt, or if it’s been stuck for 
years, but, either way. Walker's powerful 
brushwork revs up the image. 

Philippines-born Walker recently re- 
turned to making art with an enthusiasm 
for all mediums. In “Self Love,” she builds 
up layers of coffee “paint” to create shad- 
ing. Combining bold brushstrokes with a 
judicious use of negative white space, she 
paints a pow- 
erful “selfie.” 
Peter Lun- 

ternationally 
known for his 
large-scale, 

specific sculp- 

limitations 
at Chaffee 
Downtown 
presented a 
different opportunity: He has crafted small 
works in stainless steel and aluminum 
mounted on pedestals. Most consist of 
metal bands twisting and turning around 
one another, like multiple helixes spiral- 
ing out of control. Even up close, it’s im- 
possible to understand how “Jambalaya” 
(30.5 by 17 by 13 inches) or “On the Right 
Track” (17.5 by 19 by 15 inches) manages to 
defy gravity in a glorious confusion. The 
satisfying journey of curves leads both no- 
where and everywhere. 

Lundberg’s monumental sculptures 
made his reputation, but these works are 
lively and intimate. Getting up close to fig- 
ure them out is half the fun; the other half 
is appreciating how much movement he 
can contain in a static sculpture. 

“Full House” may not have three of a 
kind and a pair, but this exhibition of five 
artists is a winning hand. 

mEG Br AZILL 



INFo 

Tull house,' featuring peter I undberg, 
skip Martin, Joshua Rome, brigitte Ruten- 
bergand Claemar (Kleng) T. walker. Through 
February 2B at Chaffee Downtown in Rutland. 
chaffeeartcenter.org 


ongoing 


burlington area 

’Alice's Wonderl And : A Most curious 


s cience Center/I eahy Center for I ake Champlain in 
burlington, info. 864-1848. 

BAr BAr A K WAters : An exhibit of mono prints In 
31 at n ew Moon Cafe in burlington, info, 383-1505. 

’Boldly P Atterned And suBtly iMAgined’ : The 




'dorot Hy And Her B vogel: Fi FtyWor Ks For 

tHe sociAl I iFe oF Food' : A student-curated 

burlington. info, 656-0750. 

777-3686. 




t Al Ks & 
events 

Riley. Through February 14 at 

January 30. 5:30-7 p.m. info. 
603-448-3117. 


rece Ptions 

ste PHen scHAuB: Mixed- 

February 21 at Christine 

scott Ketc HAM: ’beauty 
February8 at Julian scott 
Thursday. January 30. 3-5 






479-7069. 


conte MPor Ary Artists 


February 4. 12:30-1:30 p.m. 
Info, 603-646-2808. 


schoolchildren, in tribute 
31 through February 28 

in diaspora. Through May 18 

5:40-7 p.m. info. 656-0750. 

'dorot Hy And Her B 

half of the Vogels' gift to the 

656-0750. 


that imagines the eve of the 
and the Revolutionary w ar 


February 28 at burlington 
January 29. 5-7 p.m. info. 


hand selected by the gallery's 
March 2 at Vermont institute of 


each of the local artists who 

Through March 8 at Jacquith 


Tl. info. 426-3581. 

artist Through February 23 at 

31. 5-8 p.m. info. 518-564-2474. 


jA red K Atz : 'Reflections on 
30 through February 28 at 


Ally sil Ber Kteit The 


30. 4:30-6 p.m. info. 443-2250. .- 


locAIArtist grou PsHoW: paintings by Carl 






MAri A del cAstilio : The I ima. peru-born b 
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r iki Moss & Ja Net Va N FLeet : 'parade: A 

Center. uVM. in burlington. info. 372-4182. 




ste Ve hadeka : 'Riffing on the Modern 

stre Ngth i N NuMbers : 'A Mixing ofwords 

s ue Mo Wrer a da Mso N: 'Monsters, owls and 

March 22 at Vermont Metro gallery. bCA Center, in 

't he Labe Ls For Libatio Ns r oad sho W': An 

info, 859-9222, 

VerMoNtWaterco Lor society : A selection of 

burlington. info, 660-9005. 

central 

2Nd aNNua L high schoo Lart sho W: This juried 
at Chaplin hall gallery in northfield. info, 485-2865. 



bru NeLLe Jr. : 'walking home.’ new acrylic 

in w aterbury. info. 244-7801. 


r ege Ne ratio N. aWake NiNg' : Artwork that 


heaLINgarts For Wo MeN exhibit : The 


Rebecca Weisman 

The name “Ethan Allen” crops up a lot 
in Vermont, from the furniture chain 
to brunch specials to the Amtrak line. 
Most recently, local experimental artist 
Rebecca Weisman created a bizarre 
and original new reference point for 
Vermont's Revolutionary War hero with 
her surrealist installation at the Gallery 
at Burlington College. Titled “Ethan Allen 
Nights” and based on a play by Burlington 
psychotherapist C. Wright Cronin, the 
multimedia installation uses sound, video, 
sculpture and performance to create an 
imaginary reenactment of the night Allen 
stormed Fort Ticonderoga with the Green 
Mountain Boys (considered by historians 
to be a turning point in the war.) In 
Weisman and Cronin's interpretation, 
Allen and his first wife, Maty, write 
invisible hate letters to one another 
while being consumed by "parallel but 
divergent” psychoses — he succumbing to 
violence at the behest of spirits, she slowly 
turning to stone. Visitors to the exhibit 
can view the video in three locations 
throughout the gallery: one located in a 
dangling canoe, one in a sculptural pile of 
rocks, and one with a traditional projector. 
A reception on January 29, 5-7 p.m. 
includes an artist talk at 5:30. The exhibit 
remains on view through February 28. 

- XIAN cHIANG-WAREN 


31 at Two Rivers printmaking studio in w hite River 

'iNter Preti Ng the iNte rotates : Compiling 

479-8500. ^ 

gallery in Rochester, info. 767-9670. 

Randolph. Info. 728-9878. 
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‘Craftucation’ Last year 

Frog Hollow and the Shelburne Craft 
School partnered up and gave their 
members access to the other’s benefits. 
The two Vermont institutions are kicking 
off 2014 with a new display of mutual 
affection: a showcase of works, including 
furniture, pottery and jewelry, by SCS 
educators at the Frog Hollow Gallery 
in Burlington. “Craftucation” features 
pieces by Rik Rolla, Kim O’Brien, Gerard 
Williams, Evelyn McFarlane and Ryan 
Cocina, among others. According to Frog 
Hollow's executive director, Rob Hunter, 
the show is designed to spotlight courses 
offered by these teachers. SCS catalogs 
are available for visitors, along with 
profiles of each featured craftsperson. 
The show runs through February 28, with 
a reception on Friday, February 7, 5-8 p.m. 

— XIAN CHIANG-WAREN 


KATE REEVES: 'My Winter World.' watercolor 


CALL TO ARTISTS 


ARTISTS TO PAINT BENCHES Take a Seat 

NORTHFIELD LABOR DAY Crafters needed: 




sculpture. Please submit 10-15 images, 

EXPOSED! Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. 
Exhibition. Deadline: January 27. helenday. 

HEART ATTACK! A VALENTINE'S EXHIBIT 

AT S.P.A.C.E. GALLERY Bring us your good. 


VERMONT ARTISTS WEEK AT VERMONT 
STUDIO CENTER April 28-May 5. VSC's 


WATERBURY ARTOBERFEST 2014 Be the 

ILLUMINE’: CALL FOR PHOTOS For 


KEN LESLIE: 'Golden Dome Cycle and Other 


LINDA PRUITT: 'Re-wilding,' shamanic. acrylic 

LOIS FOLEY: A UFE IN SERVICE TO ART': Works 

February 10 at ORCA Media in Montpelier. Info. 
224-9901. 


CREATIVE COMPETITION The Space Gallery 


and price. Drop off at 266 Pine Street from 


oUppOYt a woman making the 

11 transition trom prison _ 

back into the COmmUTllty 



Having a strong, good woman in 
yoUr life who believes in you helps 
you feel like you are worthwhile. 

. Are you a good listener ? Do you have an open mind ? 
Do you want to be a friend and make a difference in 
man's life? 




mercy 

w connections s 


255 South Champlain Street, Suite #8 
Burlington. VT 05401 • (802) 846-7164 


VERtlGNT 

"Has) works 


The Archive Center 

We store it. We file it. We deliver it! 


EASY 


We are a full-service archive 
management and storage 
center. We provide: 

. Climate-controlled, secure off-site 


Self Storage & 

I The Archive Center I 


Call for a free consultation: 802-863-8300 


46 Swift Street, South Burlington, Vermont 






art 


= Art Show S : 


artist's home state. Through March 31 at Festival 
Gallery inWaitsfleld. Info. 496-6682. 

March 9 at Chandler Gallery in Randolph. Info, 

28 at Governor's OfTice Gallery in Montpelier. Info. 

287-8398. 

and rehabilitation work. Through March 31 at 


champlain valley 


Claemar Walker. Through February 28 at Chaffee 

Center in Middlebury. Info, 388-4964. 

Middlebury Coll ege Museum of Art Info. 443-5007. 

465-4071. 

in Brandon. Info. 247-4295. 



Ken Leslie Ken Leslie’s paintings are occasionally served up on traditional rectangular canvases, but the Hardwick-based 
painter and Johnson State fine arts professor is especially known for painting in the round. His panoramic, 360-degree works are done 
on paneled circles that show landscapes changing in stages. As the artist’s view shifts, so does the light or the seasons, eventually coming 
“full circle" in a cohesive cycle. “I've used this fanning structure to measure time — hours, days, weeks or years," says Leslie, who cites 
trips to the Arctic and Vermont seasons as his inspiration. Most recently, Leslie spent a year climbing to the top of the Statehouse dome 
in Montpelier once each week to paint the view. The result was “Golden Dome Cycle," the piece de resistance of Leslie’s exhibition that's 
on view in the Vermont Supreme Court Lobby through March 28. An artist’s reception is February 20 at 5 p.m. 

- XIAN ch lANG-w Ar EN 


eVie LoVett : 'Backstage at the Rainbow 

Through March 9 at River Arts Center in Morrisville. 




Libby daVidson : 'The 50 Project," 50 pleln-alr 

Jericho. Info. 899-3211. 


Re Co. in West Glover. Info. 525-3366. 

at 99 Gallery and Center In Newport. Info. 323-9013. 

Helen Day Art Center in Stowe. Info. 253-8358, 

Fine Art Gallery In Stowe. Info. 253-1818. 




‘eVoLVing perspe CtiVes: high Lights Fro M 

Info, 603-646-2808. 

Museum of Fine Arts. Info. 514-285-2000. 

in Plattsburgh. N.Y. Info. 518-314-9872. 

Arts. Info. 514-285-2000. ® 






GEt Your Art Show I IStEDhErE! 

SEVENOAYSVt.com/po StEVENt or GAII ErlES@SEVENDAYSVt.com 





THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 6-9 P.M 

0 i\t 

jfMTOf SKINNY PANCAKE <C 
P1PU 60 LAKE STREET y J 
E BURLINGTON 


AT THE DOOR 
(CASH ONLY) 


Speed Dating 

at sevendaysvt.com 


Music and dancing with Top Hat Entertainment! 


or call 865-1020x37 

SPEED DATERS: There's no guarantee everyone will be able to participate, 
before each round. (No need to register for the Singles Party itself) 

COME EARLY! SPACE IS LIMITED! 


PRIZES & GIVEAWAYS FROM 



'DRflGODFLtl 



movies 


Unmanned: America’s Drone 
Wars 'k'k'k'ki 


R obert Greenwald makes 
documentaries. He also makes 
waves. And enemies. In the 
capita] of this country, there are 
seriously powerful people who'd doubtless 
love to see him come to harm. And they're 
the kind of folks who can make this happen. 
Robert Greenwald makes documentaries 
about them. 

He made two this past year alone. First, 
in April, came War on Whistleblowers: 
Free Press and the National Security State, 
featuring analysis from and interviews with 
If gures such as David Carr, Daniel Ellsberg, 
Glenn Greenwald and Seymour Hersh. 

The fi !m examined the president's 
campaign of intimidation against journalists 
— and anyone else whose conscience might 
compel him or her to report government 
wrongdoing. On its heels comes Unmanned: 
America’s Drone Wars (recently released 
on DVD), an excoriating meditation on the 
“implications of killing hundreds of people 
ordered by the president, or worse, [by] 
unelected and unidentifi able bureaucrats 
within the Department of Defense without 
any declaration of war.’’ 

Those aren’t the words of a fi lm critic 
but of Rep. Alan Grayson (D-Fla), one of the 



organizers of the congressional briefi ng on 
drone strikes held on October 29, 2013. The 
session provided the fi rst-ever opportunity 
for U.S. lawmakers to hear directly from the 
victims of America’s drone program. Exactly 
five elected officials popped by. 

One of the people who testifi ed that day 
fi gures prominently in the fi lm. Rafi q 
Rehman is a Pakistani schoolteacher and 
father of two who lives in Waziristan. On 
the afternoon of October 24, 2012, his son 
(age 13), daughter (9) and mother (67) were 
picking okra in the fi eld behind their home 
when they heard a buzzing overhead. “I 
could see the drone," Rehman’s son testifi ed, 
“but I wasn’t worried because we’re not 
militants.” Seconds later, the woman was 
dead and both children gravely injured. 

Unmanned contains all too many stories 
like that, fi rsthand accounts of imiocent 
men, women and children winding up on the 
wrong end of a Hellfi re missile. Their stories 
make you wonder how CIA Director John 
Brennan keeps a straight face when claiming 
that "there hasn’t been a single collateral 
death,” as he’s shown doing. 

At the same time, the fi lm off ers a credible 
sense of the damage that can be sustained 
on the opposite end of the process. We hear 


THE ART OF WAR When 9-year-old Nabila Rehman came all 


from a haunted 27-year-old Air Force vet 
named Brandon Bryant, who recounts his 
experience as a remote-control executioner. 
Let’s just say that playing real-life Call of 
Duty hasn’t done this dude’s psyche any 

One of the things I love about Greenwald’s 
work is the way he gets to the point. As 
with Whistleblowers, he’s in and out in an 
hour in Unmanned and doesn’t leave a base 
uncovered. The bottom liner The present 
administration is basically the previous 
administration on steroids. 

Instead of learning from Dubya’s mistakes 
in the Middle East, Obama is making them 
all over again, only in a bigger way. If the 
Iraq debacle taught us anything, it was that 
American foreign policy can be a powerful 


escalation of drone warfare, Greenwald has 
said, is "breeding anti-American sentiment 
at a rate that would make A1 Qaeda jealous." 

Rather than making us safer, Greenwald’s 
latest reveals, the slaughter of civilians has 
radicalized large numbers of Pakistanis who 
once considered the U.S. a valued ally. "Yes, 
there were 100, maybe 200 fanatics in tribal 
areas," explains Imran Khan, chairman of 
the Pakistan Movement for Justice party. 
"Now you have 80,000 people who hate you. 
How will that make you more secure?” 

Perhaps our Nobel Peace Prize-winning 
chief executive will answer that question in 
his State of the Union address. This goes to 
press just before the broadcast, so I will wait. 
I will see. What I won’t do is hold my breath. 

RICK KISONAK 


I, Frankenstein -k-i 


REVIEWS 



§ ■ ■ ow I wish I could say that I, 

£ Frankenstein is a work of unsung 

5 genius and not exactly what 

<11 you think it is. Namely, a fi lm in 
g which once-respected actor Aaron Eckhart 
3 takes off his shirt, grimaces to convey his 
inner torment and makes bad CGI explode 
into more bad CGI. 

From the storyteller who gave us 
^ the Pirates of the Caribbean and G.I. Joe 
9 fi lm franchises (cowriter-director Stuart 
9 Beattie) and the one who gifted us with the 
5 Underworld fi 1ms (cowriter Kevin Grevioux) 

- comes this standard exercise in urban- 
fantasy collage. 

The movie opens with a helpful recap of 
w Mary Shelley’s classic, here used as an origin 

^ story from which Victor Frankenstein’s 
jj? monstrous concoction of stitched corpses 
g (Eckhart) emerges as a Byronic superhero, 
vi It’s not a bad idea, given the intelligence, 
sensitivity and lofty Miltonic rhetoric with 
which Shelley endowed the creature. Put 
him in a grimy urban setting to fret about his 
lack of a soul, and he basically is a modern 
comic-book antihero. 

ui Beattie and Grevioux spare their 
> protagonist such internal confi ict, however, 
2 by immediately throwing a host of fl ying 
18 demons at him. Next come the gargoyles. 


The monster dispatches the former in a 
fl urry of mangy digital fi reballs, after which 
the latter transform themselves into a buff , 
leather-clad, multiethnic human crew and 
drag him to their leader (Miranda Otto). 
Madame Gargoyle dubs the monster “Adam” 
(as he himself did in Shelley’s version) and 
unfurls a lengthy backstory. The gargoyles 
are actually angelic beings locked in an 
eternal Manichean battle with the hosts of 
hell, whose leader, Naberius (Bill Nighy), 
wants to get his hands on Frankenstein’s 
creation and unlock the secrets of creating 
life. 

Achieving this goal takes a couple of 
centuries, during which resurrection science 
remains at Enlightenment levels. When 
Naberius fi nally gets Adam into his 21st- 
century lab, which is run by a comely blonde 
described as “the world’s most respected 
electrophysiologist” (Yvonne Strahovski), 
we discover that her technique consists 
of jolting corpses with electricity, just like 
in the 1931 Frankenstein. "I am a partisan 
of progress,” Nighy exults with rolled Rs 
and curled lip, but he doesn’t seem to have 
progressed far. 

In occasional moments like that one, 
J, Frankenstein hints at the midnight 
masterpiece it might have been. Visually, 


Eckhart is an inspired choice for the role; 
it’s hard to tell where his Dudley Do-Right 
facial contours end and the makeup begins. 
Wearing a hoodie and laddered with fake 
scars, he gamely wraps his mouth around 
lines such as “We have to get to Leonore, the 
Gargoyle Queen.” 

Strahovski, Nighy and Otto all contribute 
the appropriate degrees of ridiculousness, 
the steampunk production design evokes all 
the usual (better) inspirations and Beattie 
puts his camera at jarring angles to enhance 
the comic-book feel. But none of it can 
overcome a script that rotates obsessively 
around video-game slice-and-kick battles 
fought on murky animated backgrounds. If 


you’ve seen an Underworld fl ick, you’ve seen 
most of this one. 

Among afi cionados of so-bad-they’re- 
good movies, there’s some argument about 
whether such fi 1ms should present their 
conceits with straight-faced solemnity and 
heavenly choirs on the soundtrack, as I, 
Frankenstein does, or with huge winks at 
the audience. But the point is moot when 
a movie is bad in such a boring way. No 
creator’s spark of inspired lunacy arrives to 
bring this dead hunk of commercial cliches 

MARGOT HARRISON 








NEW IN THEATERS 

LABOR DAY: A small-town single mom (Kate 

Reltman (Up in the Air). With Gattlin Griffith and 
Majestic. Palace) 

THAT AWKWARD MOMENT: A romantic comedy 

Welden) 


NOW PLAYING 


id. (121 m 


ratings 


A = could've been worse, but not a lot 


* = smarter than the average bear 


THE BEST OFFER**l/2: Geoffrey Rush plays a 

[Cinema Paradiso). With Sylvia Hoeks. (124 min. R) 

directed. (110 min, NR) 

DEVILS DUE**: Cross Paranormaf Activity with 

flick. V/H/S veterans Matt Bettinelll-Olpin and Tyler 
Glllett directed. (89 min, R) 

FROZEN ***1/2: In the latest Disney animation, 




THE HOBBIT: THE DESOLATION OF 


Linings Playbook ) Russell directed. (138 mla R) 

ANCHORMAN: THE LEGEND CONTINUES***: Will 

Christina Applegate and Steve Carell. |119 min. 
AUGUST: OSAGE C0UNTY*l/2Tracy Letts adapted 


THE HUNGER GAMES: Cl 




it matter? With Bill Nighy and Yvonne Strahovski. 
Stuart Beattie (Tomorrow, When the War Began) 

INSIDE LLEWYN DAVIS**** Oscar Isaac plays 

Justin Timberlake. (105 min. R) 

THE INVISIBLE WOMAN ****1/2 Ralph Fiennes 


With Kristin Scott Thomas. (Ill min, R) 

JACK RYAN: SHADOW RECRUIT**l/2: Chris Pine 


7 Urgent Care 

1 7 I AMD OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH 

Now Accepting New Patients for Adult Primary Care 

Call for details or check our website. Not a Medicare/Medicaid provider. 


It’s all about Convenience! 

No appointment needed • Open six days/week 
(M-F 11am - 6pm, Sat 11am - 4pm) 

Short or no waiting 

It's about quality medical care when you need it! 

253-2211* www.stowevturgentcare.com 
394 Mountain Rd (Baggy Knees Plaza), Stowe 



CULINARY TOURS 

Four itineraries, iniludini the brand nee In the Belly olUmeil tour, Dial will reveal the tlavors ol Montreal as you discover a nee 
neighborhood with every course and even loam some ol the histoiy and evolution oi this city, of its famous “Main', its neighborhoods, 
its shopkeepers and communities hltD://moatrealeulufliierB.comfculioarylonrs 


MONTREAL 
£N LUMlERE 


ARTS AMD SHOWS+- 

During 11 days, you can choose from all disciplines: theatre, dance, 


GASTRONOMY: SPOTLIGHT ON MONTREAL! 


This year's theme is our um city: MONTREAL! Ibe chefs ol the festival s Finest Tables have undeniably illustrated they have what i 
takes to host the mid’s culinary greats. It's their turn to take centre stage! 

We have extended the pairings concept by inviting the chels nl the festival's Finest Tables to cook up new activities, la amaze us tri 
exciting cross-discipline partnerships. 


READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 








MOVIE CUPS = 



MOVIESYOU MISSED&MORE 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 



sevendaysvtcom/liveculture 


Y ou already know the story, or maybe 
you half-know it from chaotic 
footage on CNN and YouTube. In early 
2011, activists filled Cairo's Tahrir Square 
to protest the military-backed rule of 
president Hosni Mubarak. He was forced 
to step down, to be replaced in 2012 by 
elected Muslim Brotherhood leader 
Mohamed Morsi, who was in turn ousted 
last summer after liberal demonstrators 
protested his abuses of power. 


That’s where this documentary from 
Jehane Noujaim ( The Control Room) 
stops, but the story is, of course, far from 




FREE RADON TEST KITS - TEST YOUR HOME! 

One in 8 homes in Vermont 

has elevated levels of radon, an invisible gas that 
causes lung cancer. Find out what the radon level 
is in your home. Request a free test kit. 

healthvermontgov/enviro/rad/documents/radonrequestpdf 

Call: 800-439-8550 ✓^.VERMONT 

e-mail :radon@state.vt. us DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


is so much more than 
due date. 

at Central Vermont Women's 
know that every s tep on your path 
to childbirth is an important one and that a 
healthy pregnancy starts before conception. 

It's a great idea to get a medical checkup 
before getting pregnant to make sure your 
body is ready to have a baby. 

We’ll talk together about: 

• your family history 

• medicines you take - including herbs 
• whether your vaccinations are up-to-date 

• medical conditions you have, like 
diabetes or high blood pressure. 

Here are 9 things to do before 
getting pregnant: 

• Plan when you want to have a baby. 

• Use reliable birth control until then. 

• Take a daily multivitamin with 400 
micrograms of folic acid to help reduce 
the risk of neural tube birth defects. 

• Stop smoking, drinking alcohol and 
taking illegal drugs. 

• Get a medical checkup. 

• Eat healthy and get to your optimal 
weight. 

• Do something active every day. 

• Avoid exposure to harmful substances. 

• Learn to manage your stress. 

There is nothing more important 
to us than your health and the 
health of your baby. 

371.5961 to schedule a time for us to get together. 

My partners and I look forward to meeting you to talk 
about your plans to grow your family. 

^ = Ccnti jl Vermont Women’s Health 

^ ¥ A CVMC Medical Group Practice / cvmc.org 

30 Fisher Rd / Med Office Bldg A, Suite 1-4 Berlin VT 05602 / 371-5961 


fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.27), CROSSWORD (P.C-5), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 


EDIE EVERETTE 

jwSf one bummer about having a 



DAKOTA MCFADZEAN 



LULU EIGHTBALL 



JEN SORENSEN 





Fresh. Filtered. Free. 



Sign up to receive a 
blend of local news 
in one email by Sevi 


Days. 
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Curses, Foiled Again 

Surveillance video of an attempted 
break-in at a Chicago bar showed the 
would-be burglar removing the lock on 
the front door. He got no further, po- 
lice Officer Jose Estrada said, because 
instead of obeying the sign on the door 
that read “PUSH,” he kept aggressively 
pulling. He finally left in frustration. 
(Chicago’s DNAInfo.com) 

Brain Freeze 

After two men got lost driving on rural 
roads east of Pincher Creek, Alberta, 
they ran off the road and into a ditch. 
Fearing they might freeze to death in 
the sub-zero weather, they removed 
the crashed vehicle’s seats and set 
them on fire, along with all of their 
personal belongings. As that fire died 
out, the men decided to burn the car. 
“They actually had two fires going,” 
RCMP Cpl. Jeffrey Feist said. “Their 
car was completely consumed by 
fire." In the morning, the men, both 
of whom had cellphones, discovered 
they were within walking distance of a 
nearby house and headed there to find 
help. Authorities who responded took 
the men to the hospital for treatment 
for minor burns and frostbite and ar- 
rested one for outstanding warrants. 
(Canada’s QMI Agency) 

Police reported that a man who built 
a fire to keep warm outside a house in 
Sisters, Ore., decided to stoke the fire 
by pouring gasoline on it. The resulting 


explosion severely burned four people. 
(Portland’s KPTV-TV) 

Blaine Hipsters and the 
Boston Red Sox 

Trendy facial hair is hurting the bot- 
tom line at Gillette, whose owner, 
Procter & Gamble, reported “seeing 
a slight decline in wet shaving inci- 
dence in the U.S. right now driven by 
fashion.” P&G chief financial officer 
Jon R. Moeller also blamed sagging 
razor sales on Movember, an annual 
charity event whose participants raise 
awareness of prostate cancer by grow- 
ing mustaches. Meanwhile, noting 
“increased shaving below the neck, 
particularly among younger men,” ages 
18 to 24, P&G has begun marketing its 
new Gillette Body razor to meet “guys’ 
holistic shaving needs.” (Los Angeles 
Times) 

Trendy facial 
hairisnur Tina 
THE BOTTOM LINE AT GILEeTIE. 

Vehicular Cabaret 

After two women having car trouble 
pulled into a gas station near Albany, 
Ore., police said that a barefoot woman 
approached and dropped her pants. 
She ran off but returned shortly, 


climbed onto the car’s hood and began 
jumping up and down until she caved 
in the windshield. She then jumped 
down and ran across Interstate 5. The 
occupants called 911, and a state troop- 
er arrested Victoria Dawn Lohmann, 
24. (Portland’s KPTV-TV) 

Second-Amendment Follies 

David Counceller, 60, police chief of 
Connersville, Ind., accidentally shot 
himself in the leg at a gun shop while 
examining a handgun similar to the 
one he carries. He had compared the 
two Glocks and was putting his back 
into its holster when “it got tangled in 
my clothing” and fired, he explained, 
adding, “I need to pay more attention.” 
(Indianapolis Star) 

Dean Buckley, 59, was shooting at a 
water tower from his backyard target 
range in Paso Robles, Calif., but two 
shots missed and went into his neigh- 
bor’s house. When the neighbor com- 
plained, Buckley reportedly declared, 

“I can do anything I want on my own 
property” and fired three more rounds 
from his .45-caliber revolver. Police 
charged Buckley with felony discharge 
of a firearm with gross negligence. (San 
Luis Obispo’s Tribune) 

Strange Cargo 

U.S. customs agents searching a vehicle 
belonging to a 56-year-old Arizona 
man crossing the border from Mexico 
at the Port of Nogales unzipped one 
of the man's suitcases in the backseat 


and discovered a 48-year-old Thai 
woman hiding under his clothes. Their 
relationship was unclear. (Phoenix’s 
KNXV-TV) 

Perils of Progress 

Kaveh Kamooneh spent more than 15 
hours in jail after authorities arrested 
him for plugging his Nissan Leaf into 
an electrical outlet at a middle school 
in Chamblee, Ga., and drawing about 
a nickel's worth of power. “He stole 
something that wasn’t his,” said Police 
Sgt. Ernesto Ford, who ticketed Ka- 
mooneh 20 minutes after he admitted 
plugging in without the school's per- 
mission. “A theft is a theft.” (Atlanta's 
WX LA-TV) 

Gluten-Free Living 

Students at Montreal’s McGill Uni- 
versity won the $1 million Hult Prize 
to fund their project to produce 
insect-based, protein-rich flour to feed 
malnourished people in other coun- 
tries. “We will be starting with grass- 
hoppers," team captain Mohammed 
Ashour said, noting that ingredients 
will vary to accommodate local dietary 
customs. He added that in order to re- 
search the feasibility of their five-year 
plan to develop Power Flour, all team 
members have consumed “kilos” of in- 
sects, even one who identifies himself 
as a vegetarian. (ABC News) 



"two Maker's Markneat and a Cape Codder." 
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we WILL ADDRESS THIS CRISIS WITH 
EVERY RESOURCE AT OUR DISPOSAL! 
Tri£ PURITY Of HOMELAND DRINKING 
WATER WILL BE PROTECTED AT AMY 
COST! 
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fashionable for a while in 18 th- 
century England. They could 
soar as high as four feet above 
a woman’s head. Collections of 
fruit might be arrayed in the mass 
of hair, along with small replicas 
of gardens, taxidermically stuffed 
birds and model ships. I would 
love to see you wear something 
like that in the coming week. But 
if this seems too extreme, here’s 
a second-best option: Make your 
face and head and hair as sexy 
as possible. Use your alluring 
gaze and confident bearing to 
attract more of the attention and 
resources you need. You have a 
poetic license to be shinier and 
more charismatic than usual. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): On my 15th 
birthday. I finally figured out that eating 
dairy products was the cause of my chronic 
respiratory problems. From that day forward, 
I avoided foods made from cow's milk. My 
health improved. I kept up this regimen for 
years. But a month ago. 1 decided to see if my 
long-standing taboo still made sense. Just 
for the fun of it I gave myself permission to 
gorge on a tub of organic vanilla yogurt To 
my shock, there was no hell to pay. I was free 
of snot. In the last few weeks. I have feasted 
regularly on all the creamy goodies I've been 
missing. I bring this up, Aries, because I 


guesses. So does this mean you should never 
trust any experts? No. But it's important to 
approach them with extra skepticism right 
now. The time has come for you to upgrade 
your trust in your own intuition. 

GEMINI (May 21-June 20): I'm a bigfan of 
logic and reason, and I urge you to be. too. 
Using your rational mind to understand your 
experience is a very good thing. The less 
stock you put in superstitious head trips and 
fear-based beliefs, the smarter you will be. 
Having said that, I recommend that you also 
make playful use of your creative imagina- 
tion. Relish the comically magical elements 
of your mysterious fate. Pay attention to 
your dreams, indulge in the pleasure of wild 
fantasies and see yourself as a mythic hero 
in life's divine drama. Moral of the story: Both 
the rational and the fantastical approaches 
are essential to your health. (P.S. But the fan- 

weeks.) 

CANCER (June 21-July 22): Sorry, 
Cancerian, you wont be able to transform 
lead into gold anytime soon. You won't sud- 
denly acquire the wizardly power to heal the 
sick minds of racists and homophobes and 
misogynists. Nor will you be able to cast an 
effective love spell on a sexy someone who 
has always resisted your charms. That's 
the bad news. The good news is this: If you 
focus on performing less spectacular magic, 
you could accomplish minor miracles. For 
example, you might diminish an adversary’s 
ability to disturb you. You could welcome into 
your life a source of love you have ignored 
or underestimated. And you may be able to 


building intimacy. But they aren't advisable 
right now. For best results, be smooth and 
polished and dashing and deft. Togetherness 
wil I thrive on elegant experiments and grace- 
ful risks. 

VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): You are not as 
broken as you may think you are. Your wounds 
aren't as debilitating as you have imagined. 

rather, let me put it this way: Life will attempt 
to prove it to you — and not just in some 
mild, half-hearted way. either. The evidence 
it offers will be robust and unimpeachable. 
But here's my question. Virgo: Will you be so 
attached to your pain that you refuse to even 
see, let alone explore, the dramatic proof you 
are offered? I hope not! 

LIBRA (Sept. 23-0ct. 22): Kenneth Rexroth 
wrote a poem called "A Sword In a Cloud of 
Light" I want to borrow that image. According 
to my astrological analysis and poetic intu- 
ition. you will generate the exact power you 
need in the coming weeks by imprinting your 
imagination with a vision of a sword In a cloud 
of light. I don't want to get too intellectual 
about the reasons why. but I will say this: The 
cloud of light represents your noble purpose 
or your sacred aspiration. The sword is a 
metaphor to symbolize the new ferocity you 
wil I invoke as you implement the next step of 
your noble purpose or sacred aspiration. 

SCORPIO (Oct 23-Nov. 21): Every autumn, 
the bird species known as the Clark's nut- 
cracker prepares for its winter-food needs 
by burying 30,000 pine nuts in 5.000 places 
over a 15-square-mile area. The amazing 


mean, unburdened by the fear that telling the 
truth might lead to awkward complications? 
Such a pure and exalted condition is impos- 
sible for anyone to accomplish, of course. 
But you have a shot at accomplishing the 
next best thing in the coming week. For best 
results, don't try to be perfectly candid and 
utterly uninhibited. Aim for 75 percent. 

CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19): It's a favor- 
able time to gather up resources and amass 
bounty and solicit help and collect lots of 
inside information. I won't call you greedy if 
you focus on getting exactly what you need in 
order to feel comfortable and strong. In fact, 
I think it's fine if you store up far more than 
what you can immediately use — because 
right now is also a favorable time to prepare 


PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): One of your 
anti-role models in the coming weeks is 
the character that Piscean diva Rihanna 
portrays when she sings in Eminem's tune 
"Love the Way You Lie.” Study the follow- 
ing lyrics, mouthed by Rihanna, and make 
sure that in every way you can imagine, on 
psychological, spiritual and interpersonal 
levels, you embody the exact opposite of 
the attitude they express: "You're just gonna v> 

stand there and watch me bum / But thatS ^ 
all right because I like the way it hurts / You're o 

just gonna stand there and hear me cry / But < 
that’s all right because I love the way you lie." 5 
To reiterate, Pisces, avoid all situations that Q 
would tempt you to feel and act like that. 3 


B BREZSNYS EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & 


T MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 



[Channel 3 NEWS] 

theWE ATHER Team 


" N \ Anytime. Anywhere. Facts & Forecasts 

Vermont's Most Trusted News So 

/wcaxWeatherTeam 


"I saw Cindy’s first show 
Finding The Doorbell - 
already reserved my tickets 
for Comfort in The Stumble. 


Tickets: $25 V-— 

cindy-pierce.com/licliets 


COMFORT Sat toC 8 

IN THE STOWE TOWN HALL 

■ ■■ a ■ Friday, Feb. 14 
STUIr"LE BURLINGTON 
3 MAIN ST. LANDING 

^ ■ Saturday, Feb. 15 

IulA. BURLINGTON 

1 BY CINDY Shows 

PIERCE start at 8 PM 
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Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 
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CliRloUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 






of possibilities they call life. I like to 




MEN Aegkii^WSMLN 

hard Working, active, do Wn-to- 




Smart, Sensitive, nice 



h appy, f un and r eady! 

Honesty is the best medicine in my book. Looking to meet 
someone in this next chapter of my life. Life is good and could be 
even better, mmn, women seeking men, 43. 

Might as well face it, I'm addicted to... coffee in the a.m. 






tall, I weigh 643 lbs. Got a little bit of 

MEN Aefe^MEN 
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HOOKERS 


For groups, bDsM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 
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We have good news and bad news. The latter is that, 
after many years dispensing advice to Seven Days 
readers. Mistress Maeve is moving on. She's sad 
to leave us, and you, behind, but she's making her 
way up the career ladder. It would not surprise us to 
someday find her advising, say, the president of the 
United States. Or, for that matter, being the POTUS. 

But not to worry, all you lovelorn, relationship- 
challenged and sexually curious dears, we've found 
another wise woman to assume the adviser's mantle. 
Here's how she asked us to introduce her: 

Hello! My name is Athena. I am a third-generation 
matchmaker, vagabond, love goddess and sexplorer, 
and I am here for you. 

Got a question you can't spill even to your closest 
friend? Got carnal queries or insecurities? What's got 
you wild, mad, sad or utterly perplexed? Go ahead — 
just ask Athena. 

Ask Athena will begin next week, February 5. 
Meantime, enjoy Mistress Maeve's final column and, as 
always, heed her words. 


My girlfriend of three and a half years "broke up" with 
me, but she wants to be friends and "work on things." 
That was two weeks ago, and we still talk and text many 
times a day, and we still have lots of sex — and she says 
she won't have any physical relations with anyone else. 

I'm confused. I don't want to move on, but I'm not 
thrilled with being demoted. Thoughts? 


n aiting for a Promotion 


This is a classic case of someone having her cake and 
eating it, too — and she will continue to gorge until you 
put an end to this nonsense. Your "girlfriend" or "friend," 
or whatever she calls herself now, wants many of the 
benefits of the committed relationship you used to 
have without having to own up to being the girlfriend of 
anyone. So you have her now, but you don't have her: and 
your use of "demotion" suggests you are none too pleased. 

However, because you don't want to move on and 
have not set any boundaries, she is able to get whatever 
she wants from you. What does she want to work out 
and why couldn't she do that within the context of your 
relationship? You say she does not want physical relations 
with anyone else, but it doesn't seem she actually knows 
what she really wants. 

This is where you come in: Tell her what you want. Set 
those boundaries. If you don't want to be demoted, then 
tell her. It could be painful. She might not give you the 
response you want, but maybe that's OK. You deserve to 
be in a relationship with someone who wants to be with 
you in the streets as well as the sheets. If she cant share 
her cake with you, perhaps it's time to switch to pie. 

^itkackw^ontop, 



BLONDE ATTHE COFFEEHOUSE 

could be mistaken but If not. When: Saturday, 
Coffeehouse, You: Woman. Me: Man. tr911954 
HUGGABLE SKI INSTRUCTOR AT SMUGGS 

Smugglers' Notch. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4911953 
TATTOOED WAITER AT SUKHO THAI 

Outlets. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4911952 
BURLINGTON SQUARE MALL, 1/25/14 

Square Mall. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4911951 


FRIENDLY BRUNETTE AT THE EDGE 

South Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911950 
CUTE BRUNETTE/REDHEAD AT 0AK45 

2014. Where: 0ak4S. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911949 
'BUSTING UP THE PLACE' 


HEY ... HEY YOU 

can express 3. P.S: 1/19/2014=1 year together. 

Colchester. You: Woman. Me: Mon. 4911947 
ROXY THEATER DOWNTOWN 

Where: Roxy. You: Woman. Me: Man. 491194G 
REDBOX BAGS FOR CREDIT CARD 
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■ I W Hv Ifyou'vebeen 
spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


HANNAFORD ESSEX 1/21 

1/21 at 4:30 p.m. You: petite girl with maroon 

Hannaford. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911944 
SMILEY MAMA 

PIERCING EYES ON THE RISE 

Richmond. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4911942 


GOOD DAY TO GROCERY SHOP 


Williston. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4911939 


DOWN-TO-EARTH CLASSY GENTLEMAN 


Planet. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4911938 
MUD BETWEEN YOUR TOES 

you. But when I turned around, I didn't know you. 

Vergennes. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911937 
FINE MAN IN SOME TIMBS 

Albans bus. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4911936 


DIANE AT THE VILUAGE TAVERN 

Jeffersonville. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911935 
CHRISTMAS CACTUS 

me. If not that's OK! Keep being awesome, and 

wrong place. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4911934 
V. WIRELESS. YOU SPOKE WITH SIRI 

Verizon Wireless. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4911933 
VODKA & RED BULL 

as always. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911932 
BLONDE 'BOOBOO’ PIRATE 

iu: Man. Me: Woman. 4911931 


ENJOY CLASSY MODERN WOMEN 

Sunday. Jan, 12.11:00 a.m.. appeared to be a 


Chopper. Essex. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911929 
TAYLOR SWIFT FROM OREGON 

Airport. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911928 


THE BAKERY 

Montpelier. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911930 
JAKE AT THE SPOT 

Shelburne Road. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4911927 
RADICALACCEPTANCE38 

ON THE RISE 

Richmond. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911924 
FRIDAY NIGHT BLUES FOR BREAKFAST 

Where: Nectar's. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911922 
CITY MARKET BLT 

Market. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 4911920 
CRYPTIC IS ABOUT RIGHT 

Where: I didn't. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4911917 


Saturday. January IS. 2014. Where: Williston 
Shaw's. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911940 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 





PROVIDE FOSTER AND RESPITE CARE 

FOR CHILDREN 


"A DEDICATION TD NINA SIMONE' 

Sat., Feb.1 at 8 pm, MainStage 


Broadway National Tour 


HowardCenter has an ongoing need for individuals or families to provide full-time 
foster and/or part-time respite care for children in our program. These children range 
in age from 5 to 1 8 and need caring families to support them while they work toward 
their goals. You don't have to be married, rich or a homeowner. Generous stipend, 
training and support provided. You can make a difference! Please call today to learn 
more about helping a child in your community. 

Call or email Tory Emery: 802-343-8229 ^ HowardCcntoi_ 

vemery@howardcenter.org 


Tues. & Wed., Feb. 11 & 12 at 7:30 pm, | 
MainStage 


•flynncenter.org 


Extend your Weekends with VER-NtfONDAYS 

Vermont Residents get $55 Lift Tickets at Stowe on these^ljates: 

^ Ver-Nlonday, February 3 

Ver-Monday, March 3' 
Ver-Monday, April 7 


FLYMMCEMTER 


$8.1 MILLION SNOWMAKING UPGRADE • GOURMET DINING 
WORLD-CLASS SPA • PERFORMING ARTS CENTER • A REAL TOWN 


VT proof of residency required at time of purchase. 

$55 Ver-Mondays includes 6% VT Sales Tax, does not include $5 Evolution Stowe Card fee. 


STOWE.COM 




YOU ARE QUITE DIFFERENT. 


AND SO ARE WE. 



When you want GREAT RESULTS 

from your workout, choose a club that 
works for YOU! Whether you’re looking 
for serious fitness or serious fun, the right 
places and the right people will make a 
difference. Your fitness experience with us 
will be more enjoyable, more productive and 
keep you coming back for more! 


COME AND TRY OUR NATIONALLY RANKED 
GROUP EXERCISE PROGRAM! 

Where you work out 
does make a difference! 

GET A QUOTE TO JOIN: EDGEKT.COM/JOIN 



EDGE 



SCAN THIS PAGE 
WITH LAYAR 
SEE PAGE 9 


SPORTS & FITNESS 
PHYSICAL THERAPY 

KIDS&FITNESS 


Dedicated to improving lives since 1966 

EDGEVT.COM I [8021 860-EDGE (3343) | INF0@ EDGEVT.COM 

GREAT FAMILY PLANS I GROUP CLASSES I TENNIS COURTS I LOTS OF KIDS ACTIVITIES! 



